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men of intellectual ability who were also, when the occasion 

arose, men of action. In our own time of intense specializa- 
tion, these individuals of an earlier day, who, in the Renaissance 
tradition of the “complete man,” boasted a number of varied accom- 
plishments, have a special interest, a certain glamor. Among this 
company may be mentioned a colorful local figure, Bernard Joseph 
Reid (1823-1904), who was teacher, surveyor, lawyer, soldier, and 
for a period in his youth, a seeker after adventure in the California 
Gold Rush of 1849. Known chiefly as a lawyer who practiced prin- 
cipally in Clarion County and Pittsburgh, he was also interested in 
history and was an active member of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania during the latter part of his life. The editors 
wish to present here a portion of his own contribution to the 
chronicle of the great Gold Rush—a letter which he appended to 
the unpublished diary of his journey across the continent.' The 


T= America of the 18th and 19th centuries produced numerous 


Mr. Van Trump, a member of the Society, has contributed several his- 
torical articles to this magazine.—Ed. 

Mr. Reid, great-grandson of Bernard J. Reid, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara and Carnegie Institute of Technology, is an architect- 
in-training with the office of Alfred D. Reid Associates, Architects, in 
Pittsburgh.—Ed. 


1 A copy of this diary has been deposited with the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. Another 
diary which Reid kept in California and which covered his life there during 
the ten month period from January to October, 1850, was published in the 
Pony Express Courier, Placerville, California, IV, No. 5 (October, 1937), 9-10, 
13, 16, a copv of which is also on file in the society’s library. 
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publication of the letter will at least serve to indicate the existence 
of the whole document, a vivid and dramatic narrative which de- 
serves to be more widely known. 

Reid,? son of Meredith and Eleanor Hanlon Reid,’ was born in 
Youngstown, Westmoreland County, and from his father who was 
a pioneer teacher and surveyor he acquired some knowledge of 
mathematics and civil engineering. Educated in the subscription 
and common schools of the vicinity and at St. James’s Academy, 
Brown County, Ohio, he himself began to teach at the age of six- 
teen in the district school of Pleasant Unity in his native county. 
At seventeen, he walked to Pittsburgh and procured employment as 
a clerk in a Market Street dry goods store, but he also taught for 
a time in local schools. Later he went to Clarion, Pennsylvania, 
where he organized and taught a select or private school. About 
1843 he founded with his brother, and edited, The Iron County 
Democrat (which yet survives as the Clarion Democrat), but he 
retired from the newspaper in 1845 when he was elected Clarion 
County Surveyor, the only civil office he ever held. 

About this time he began to study law,‘ but in 1847 he accepted 
a position as examining clerk in the office of the United States 
Surveyor General at St. Louis, Missouri, where he remained until 
April 1849, when he began his journey to the California gold fields. 
In California he was engaged in mining and trading until 1851, when 
he became professor of English, Spanish, history and mathematics 
at Santa Clara College near San Jose.’ He remained there until 
the fall of 1852 when he decided to return to “the States,” ° by way 
of the Isthmus of Panama. He resumed his law studies in Clarion 





2 The biographical details given here are taken from the following sources: Report 
of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Bar Association Held 
at Bedford Springs, Pa., June 27, 28 and 29, 1905 (Philadelphia, 1905), 
obituary of Reid on pp. 108-110; A. j. David (ed.), History of Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania (Syracuse. N. Y., 1887), biographical sketch of Reid 
on pp. 397-398: Commemorative Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania 
(Chicago, 1898), biographical sketch of Reid on pp. 1379-1380; an obituary 
in The Pittsburgh Legal Journal (21 December, 1904); various obituaries in 
Pennsylvania and California newspapers. 

3 His parents were natives of Ireland who emigrated in 1817, settling in Westmore- 
land County. 

4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, which he had read half through at Clarion, were 
carried with him on his trip across the continent. See 1849 Diary, 37. 

5 Santa Clara College, now the University of Santa Clara, was founded in 1851 
on the site of the Mission of the same name. Reid was a member of the 
original faculty. 

6 California was part of the territory ceded by Mexico to the United States under 

the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. California was admitted to the 

Union as a state in September, 1850, but even then it seems to have been 

the popular idiom to refer to the East as “the States.” 
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and in December 1853 he was admitted to the bar in that city where 
he practiced for many years. In 1854 he married Letitia Farran, 
daughter of a Pittsburgh merchant. 

In this centennial year of the Civil War, the part that he played 
in the great conflict is of some interest. He recruited Company F, 
63rd Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers,’ a regiment commanded 
by Colonel Alexander Hays.’ He was commissioned captain and 
took part in McClellan’s campaign in the Peninsula and, among 
other engagements, in the Seven Days’ Battles around Richmond,’ 
during a portion of which Captain Reid was in command of the 
regiment due to the illness of Colonel Hays. Because of iilness 
and press of business he was forced to resign his commission in 
August 1862, and returned to private life for a time. In July 1863, 
during the invasion of Pennsylvania, he recruited Company D, 
57th Pennsylvania Militia, in which he was also commissioned cap- 
tain,’ being soon promoted to major and regimental commander. 
He served with this regiment in the pursuit and subsequent capture 
of General Morgan, the famous raider."! 

After the regiment was mustered out, he returned to Clarion, 
where he shortly became a partner in the firm of Reid and Patrick. 
He moved to Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1871 and in 1874 to Erie, 
in both of which places he practiced law, but he returned in 1877 
to Clarion, which was then the center of an oil producing field. 


7 Gilbert Adams Hays (comp.), Under the Red Patch; Story of the 63rd Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers (Pittsburgh, 1908), 338-349. 

8 Alexander ‘Hays (1819-1864) was a native of Franklin, Pennsylvania, who grad- 
uated from West Point and served in the Mexican War. He also took the 
overland route to California in 1849, but he returned to Pittsburgh in 1851. 
His experiences are described in his surviving correspondence with his wife. 
He served with distinction during the Civil War and was killed in the Battle 
of the Wilderness. For his California experiences, see George T. Fleming, 
The Life and Letters of Alexander Hays (Pittsburgh, 1919), 98-112. 

9 The Peninsular Campaign extended from March to July of 1862. The Seven Days’ 
Battles took place at Oak Grove (25 June), Mechanicsville (26 June), 
Gaine’s Mill (27-28 June), Garnett’s and Golding’s Farms (27-28 June), 
Savage’s Station ind Allen’s Farm (29 June), White Oak Swamp (30 June) 
and Malvern’s Hill (1 July, 1862). Some of these engagements are known 
under other names. 

10 Commemorative Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1898), 
1379. 

11 John Hunt Morgan (1825-1864) was commissioned in 1861 and given a squadron 

of Confederate cavalry for scouting purposes. He conducted raids into Fed- 

eral territory in 1862 and 1863, rising rapidly in rank with his successes. On 
his last raid into Ohio, he was captured near New Lisbon, Ohio. He was 
imprisoned but escaped and was finally killed by Federal troops at Green- 

ville, Tennessee, in September, 1864. 
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After the admission to the bar of his son, Ambrose B. Reid,'? the 
firm of B.J. and A.B. Reid was formed, which continued until the 
removal of the latter to Pittsburgh, when the elder Reid took as 
partner F.J. Maffett, constituting the firm of Reid and Maffett. 

Reid had a considerable reputation as a trial lawyer, his most 
important early commission being the defense in 1860 of Charles 
Curtis, alias Logue, the first person ever tried for murder in Clarion 
County. He was a leading counsel for the defense in the prosecution 
of the officers of the Standard Oil Company for conspiracy in Clarion 
County in 1879. He had been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court in 1875. 

In 1900 he moved to Pittsburgh and on his admission to the 
Allegheny County Bar in the same year, he became associated with 
the firm of Waterson and Reid. He died in Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 15, 1904. 

In addition to his membership in the Historical Society, he was 
a member of the Society of the Army of the Potomac and the 
Society of California Pioneers'? and was active in religious, edu- 
cational and charitable work. Something of a linguist, he had a 
good command of German, French, and Spanish, as well as the 
classical languages. He was throughout his life a devout Roman 
Catholic and a redoubtable defender of his Faith. 

That he possessed no small literary ability, the letter published 
here and the diary bear witness. He was gifted with narrative 
powers of some distinction and a sure dramatic sense which give a 
certain vitality to the various incidents he recounts. Perhaps due 
to his training as a surveyor, his account of the country through 
which the wagon train passed is sharply observed and, on occasion, 
he displays some knowledge of geology. His style is spare, but 
vivid, refreshingly free both of 19th century clichés and the formality 
that might have attended the re-working of his youthful story. The 
diary is especially notable for his landscape descriptions, which 
display a poetic, almost a sensuous delight in his surroundings. The 
panorama that constantly unfolds through these pages—the archi- 
tectural rock formations, the fields of alkali, a sudden storm on the 





12 Ambrose B. Reid (1857-1941) was from 1933 to 1937 president judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County. An active member of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, he was elected trustee of the 
organization in 1932 and 1935 and vice-president in 1933. 

13 Reid joined the Society of California Pioneers in August, 1886, in the course 
of making his first visit to that area since his departure in 1852. (Letter 
from the Society of California Pioneers to the editors dated 6 July, 1961.) 
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prairies, the great peaks looming on the edge of a plain—all arouse 
in him a sense of joy which he communicates easily to the reader.'* 
There is in these lyrical paragraphs something of the shining wonder 
and morning grace of Willa Cather’s descriptions of the middle and 
far west. 

Many unpublished diaries of the Gold Rush exist, but this one 
seems to be unrecorded.'’ Unfortunately, the original manuscript 
has disappeared and it seems to be lost beyond the most diligent 
enquiry of the editors. The surviving typewritten document was 
left to the author’s son, Judge Ambrose Reid, and by him to his 
sons, B. Meredith and Alfred D. Reid, from whom the editors pro- 
cured it. As we know it today, the text is a re-working of the 
material in Reid’s youthful journal (as certain emendations would 
indicate)—the new version of which was undertaken by Reid dur- 
ing a stay in a Pittsburgh hospital and which was put in final 
form in 1904. Anna Graham, an old family friend of the Reids, 
was a patient in Mercy Hospital at the same time and she witnessed 
the composition of the new manuscript from the original, so that 
even in the absence of the primary documents, we do have reliable 
evidence that they existed.'© The letter here published which was 
not, of course, part of the diary must have been either the original 
or a copy, which probably shared the same fate as the diary notes. 

Reid’s westward journey began April 28, 1849 when he left 
St. Louis for Independence, Missouri,'? on a river steamer. He 
had purchased for two hundred dollars a ticket from Turner, Allen 
and Company of St. Louis,'* as one of one hundred twenty passen- 
gers on a “Pioneer Train” to El Dorado, the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, and beyond to San Francisco. The fare included rations 
and a seat in one of twenty square-topped spring wagons as well as 
transport for 100 pounds of baggage for each member of the all 
male party. The freight was transported in the familiar hooped 
“prairie schooners.” The trip had been advertised as taking fifty- 





14 He also wrote poetry on occasion. There is extant a poem on the subject of 
the Yosemite which was published in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

15 Archer Butler Hulbert, Forty-Niners; The Chronicle of the California Trail 
(Boston, 1931). See bibliography pp. 323-333. 

16 Letter of Miss Anna B. Graham of Clarion, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. Alfred D. 
Reid, dated 15 December, 1953. 

17 This town on the Missouri River was one of the principal starting points for 
travelers on the overland routes to the West. 

18 One of several speculative concerns which sprang up to cater to the large number 

of westward travelers at this period. They often advertised traveling times 

which were completely unrealistic. 
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five to sixty days, and the total train consisted of forty-two wagons, 
three hundred mules, and one hundred sixty-one men including the 
crew and train captain, John Turner.'’ 

The route which the Turner and Allen train followed corre- 
sponded closely to that which was to be christened by its users the 
“California Trail.” At several points along the route there existed 
alternate paths which could be followed. From Independence to 
Fort Laramie” and beyond to Soda Springs, the road they followed 
had been known before as the Oregon Trail.24_ From there onward 
the road led to the gold fields. 

The train left the camp grounds to the west of Independence 
on the 8th of May, proceeding westward to a ferry crossing of the 
Kansas River and then northwestward until the Platte River was 
intercepted just above ninety-mile-long Grand Island and Fort 
Kearney.2*. At the forks of the Platte the train took the “Lower 
California Crossing” of the South Platte and then struck across to 
intercept the North Platte at Ash Hollow. Beyond Fort Laramie 
the North Platte was ferried and the trail followed the Sweetwater 
River past Independence Rock up to South Pass’? where they 
crossed the Continental Divide on the 19th of July. At the Little 
Sandy River the trail forked, the Reid party taking the more northern 





19 Principal in the above firm, his avarice caused death and suffering to the pas- 
sengers on his train, due to his failure to provide them with proper rations. 

20 Fort Laramie was situated in Wyoming at the junction of the Boseman and 
Old Oregon Trails on the Laramie River near its confluence with the North 
Fork of the Platte. Established in 1834 as a trading post of the American 
Fur Company, it was bought in 1849 and garrisoned with Federal troops 
who maintained it until 1890 when it was sold. It was perhaps the most 
famous of the stopping places on the overland route and it is mentioned in 
most 19th century chronicles of western travel. 

21 The trail which Reid’s train followed from Independence, Missouri, to Soda 
Springs on the Bear River in Idaho was, from 1832 to 1845, the main route 
to Oregon. Other “Oregon Trails” originated from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and points in between along the Missouri River. These 
other branches all joined the main trail at or before Fort Laramie. Beyond 
Fort Hall (see map), the Oregon Trail and the California Trail separated. 

22 Fort Kearney, formerly Fort Childs, was situated on the south bank of the 
Platte River opposite the present site of Kearney, Nebraska. The first Fort 
Kearney was a blockhouse established in 1846-47 on the Missouri River at 
what is now Nebraska City, but in 1848 it was moved to the present site to 
give more protection to travelers on the Oregon Trail. It was abandoned as 
an army post in 1871. 

23 South Pass, first journeyed through by Robert Stuart in 1812, crosses the Rocky 
Mountains in southwestern Wyoming. It is so called because it lies far 
south of the pass through the Bitterroots used by Lewis and Clark in 1806. 

It consists of a twenty-mile-wide plain with a barely perceptible rise to its 

apex on the Continental Divide. Elevation 6500 feet. 
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route known as Sublette’s Cut-off** which crossed the Big Sandy 
and the Green River and rejoined the older trail along the Bear River. 
The latter, a longer route, went by Fort Bridger? where a road went 
on to Salt Lake City. 

The track of Reid’s party followed the Bear River northward 
and at Soda Springs again took the newer road known as Hudspeth’s 
Cut-off. The older route went by Fort Hall?° and followed the 
Snake River to its tributary, the Raft River. Here the roads to 
California and Oregon finally parted, the California trail turning 
up the Raft River and meeting the Cut-off near its headwaters. 
Here also the road westward from Salt Lake City joined the main 
route. 

Beyond the Raft River the train followed the Goose River and 
Thousand Springs Creek to the headwaters of the Humboldt River 
where the most arduous portion of the journey began. The trail 
was choked with alkali, the animals were exhausted and the men 
of the party were beginning to suffer greatly from the inadequate 
diet forced upon them by Captain Turner. The train finally reached 
the Carson River after a desert march from Humboldt Sink in the 
course of which Reid and four others left the train with a pack- 
horse to cross the Sierras alone, not caring to wait until the rem- 
nants of the exhausted train could attempt the journey. On Sep- 
tember 18, they crossed Carson Pass?’ and three days later reached 
the “diggings” on Weber’s Creek.?* After a short and unsuccessful 
venture at gold mining, and with the arrival of the wagon train, 
Reid went on to Sacramento where he caught a sailing ship for 





24 For Sublette’s Cut-off and Hudspeth’s Cut-off (below), see map. The former, 
sometimes called Greenwood’s Cut-off, was an alternate to the Fort Bridger 
route. Hudspeth’s Cut-off, also called Myer’s Cut-off, was opened to wagon 
travel in August, 1849. Although it was ninety miles shorter than the road 
by Fort Hall, it was an extremely difficult trail for wagons. 

25 Fort Bridger, located on Black’s Fork of the Green River in Wyoming, was 
established in 1842 by Jim Bridger (1804-1881), guide, mountain man and 
trader, who discovered the Great Salt Lake in 1824. Burned in 1857, the 
fort was subsequently rebuilt and used until 1890 as a military post guarding 
the overland stage route and the Union Pacific surveying crews. 

26 Owned by the Hudson Bay Company, Fort Hall stood on the left bank of the 
Snake River in Idaho and closely resembled Fort Laramie but on a smaller 


scale. 

27 Carson Pass (elevation 8600 feet) over the main range of the Sierras south of 
Lake Tahoe, was found by Captain John Frémont and “Kit” Carson in the 
winter of 1843-44 while looking for a direct route to California from the East. 
It was used by thousands of gold-seekers. 

28 Weber’s Creek diggings, twenty-five miles from Placerville on Weber’s Creek, was 
named for Captain Charles M. Weber who came to California in 1843 and 
— a store there for a time. He was later to found Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia. 
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San Francisco. It was October 21, 1849, when he and seven others 
of the original party arrived in that city. They had left their camp 
near Independence, Missouri, one hundred sixty-five days before. 

The following is a transcription of a letter written by Bernard 
J. Reid to his sisters in Clarion, Pennsylvania, dated three days 
after his arrival at the end of his journey. 


San Francisco, California, 
Oct. 24, 1849. 
My Dear Sisters: 

Thank God! I have outlived the long journey here, though it 
has been fatal to very many of my poor fellow-passengers. At last 
I find myself arrived at my destination safely and in good health. 
It has seemed a long, long time since I left the homes of civilized 
men in the valley of the Mississippi until I arrived among them 
once more on the shores of tiie Pacific Ocean. But the journey is 
over and I am thankful for my safety. I landed on Sunday evening,— 
and Monday morning sought out the post office to obtain letters 
from home that I felt assured had long awaited me there. I got 
John’s and Kate’s, forwarded from St. Louis, also Uncle’s from 
Pittsburg and yours both, and Ellen’s.2? I received, too, one from 
Larry from St. Louis. I had hoped to get other letters from home 
of later date, but unfortunately the last two steamers brought no 
letters or mail at all. Much to my regret, also, I learned at the 
office that newspapers were not kept on hand at the post office 
longer than a month,—so I have lost my files of Pittsburg and St. 
Louis papers, which would have been of great interest to me away 
out here. You may guess how glad I was to hear from you,—of 
your good health and happy home. After the long, dreary, cheer- 
less trip, how refreshing to my spirits was a feast like that of those 
fond epistles! Well, how am I to answer them? Shall I tell of 
the journey or of this far-famed land? Of the latter I know but 
little yet; of the former I know too much, almost, to tell. When I 
now look back upon it, it appears like a long, dreadful dream from 
which I have just awakened. As to the “Pioneer Line” we were all 
29 The addressees of the letter are Reid’s sisters, Mary Cecelia and Catherine, 

known as Kate. John was Reid’s brother and Ellen was his foster-sister, 


Ellen M. Findley. The uncle from Pittsburgh was the Reverend James Reid, 
founder of St. James Academy, Brown County, Ohio. 
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grievously deceived, (unintentionally perhaps), by the press and the 
leading merchants of St. Louis. It proved an infamous imposture; 
its proprietors swindlers and worse than that, criminals of the 
deepest die,—for the deaths of several men and the tears of widows 
and orphans are the consequence of their bad faith, cupidity and 
inhumanity. When I wrote home from Fort Kearney, Fort Laramie 
and Big Sandy,*® a portion only of their villany [sic] had been de- 
veloped. The worst came last. The wayside over the deserts of 
the Great Basin,—the rugged passes of the Sierra Nevada,—and 
the descent into the valley of the Sacramento, are marked by the 
graves of the wretched victims of the “Pioneer Line.” Instead of 
getting through comfortably in 60 or 80 days, the train was 165 days 
on the road from Independence to this city,—and only 8 out of 120 
passengers came through! The others, who did not die on the 
road, left the train to save their health and their lives. We were 
more than decimated,—eighteen having died on the way in the train. 
When our supply of provisions gave out Turner bought nothing 
for us but salt, fat bacon?! and inferior flour; no sugar no rice, no 
vinegar, no saleratus, no ca »~?—not even a grain of salt, al- 
though he had frequent opportunities of doing so. Passengers for 
awhile purchased some of these things, till their means were gener- 
ally expended: and were then obliged to fall back upon the miser- 
able food furnished by Turner, worse far than that given to convicts 
in any State Prison. Diarrhoea, dysentary [sic] and scurvy were 
the consequence. Twenty or thirty were continually sick. The con- 
dition of things became so bad and our progress was so slow that I 
thought it best to abandon the train and risk the balance of the 
journey on foot to the nearest settlement. Five of us started to- 
gether, packing our provisions and blankets on our backs. We were 
then on the Sandy Desert, between Mary’s*? and Carson Rivers,— 
our teams had all given out,—all the baggage wagons had to be left 
18 miles from water—the carriages were got a little further, but 
had at last to be left 12 miles from the river. All the passengers 
too sick to wade through the sand were left with the carriages. 








30 The “post-office” by the Big Sandy River consisted of a cleft stick which held 
letters until someone traveling eastward would take it upon himself to carry 
them back. See 1849 Diary, 40 

31 The meaning seems to be “salted fat bacon.” 

32 The word in the original is not decipherable. 

33 The Mary’s River is a headwater tributary of the Humboldt River and its 

name was sometimes given by travelers to the main stream. It is used here 

in the latter sense. 
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There they were left, with no water except that of a salt well, for 
three days. A few canteens of fresh water were, however, carried 
back to them by some of the passengers. When the baggage wagons 
were first left we five determined to start ahead. Brewster and I 
still had the pony. We selected some of our baggage to pack through 
on “Don” as we called him.** The rest of our baggage we expected 
never to see again. We took five days’ provisions with us, depend- 
ing for the balance upon our chance of purchasing from trains that 
we might overtake.’ Once across the desert to Carson River, we 
had about 250 miles to traverse before reaching the first settlement 
near Sutter’s Fort.’ Of this, 100 miles were up the river and about 
90 thence across the mountains. I carried about 25 pounds on my 
back and we averaged about 25 miles a day. It was hard work, but 
better than remaining in the train. Some nights we would camp 
with a train, other nights we would find none, in which case we 
would build a fire and keep watch by turns. The nights in the 
mountain region were very cold, but the days were generally warm. 
On the summit of the Sierras,’? which was very high, we passed 
banks of snow ten feet deep. It was an awful road for wagons to 
pass over. We found numberless deserted ones strewn all along, 
both on the desert and the mountain. We got along pretty well. 
Nine days’ travel brought us to the Weber’s Creek diggings and 
village, 50 miles from Sutter’s. Oh! how glad a sight it was to see 
log houses and rows of tents and other evidences of the abode of 
man. It was such a novelty to sit down on chairs to a meal spread 
on a table and under a shelter, it seemed well worth the dollar it cost. 

Next morning I saw them at work digging out gold. No mis- 
take,—it was the pure article. Gracious! how they had dug and 
scarred the face of Mother Earth in seeking for the glittering grains. 
But all were not Alladins [sic]. While some realized from two to three 
ounces a day, others were scarcely making a living, and all were 
working equally hard. Before I try my luck I must go back and 
34 Dr. John A. Brewster had accompanied Reid to California as a partner-in-for- 


tune. Reid originally met him in 1847 while journeying to St. Louis. “Don” 
was a mustang pony from Chihuahua, Mexico, purchased by Reid in St. 


Louis. 

35 Traffic along the California Trail was so heavy that there was generally no more 
than a day’s march (seventeen miles on the average) separating wagon 
trains. It is estimated that fifty thousand persons made the overland journey 
in the season of 1849. 

36 Sutter’s Fort lay on the outskirts of present-day Sacramento. It was a stockade 
built by John A. Sutter (originally John Augustus Suter) on lands acquired 
by him in 1839. It served as a center for all activities relating to his holdings. 

37 Carson Pass. See footnote No. 27. 
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tell something more of the train. A hundred miles beyond the 
South Pass our teams were completely broken down. We saw we 
could never get through without some change. We accordingly 
agreed to sacrifice our baggage and lighten up the train. Each man 
was limited thenceforth to 75 pounds, everything included. I threw 
away, consequently, more than half my outfit, which was consider- 
able loss. Soon after leaving Independence I began to find that 
Dr. Brewster was not quite the person to suit me. A trip on the 
plains developes [sic] character most completely. I soon resolved 
to separate from him quietly before reaching California. We divided 


our affairs about equally. We valued pony and trappings at first . 


cost and drew lots for him, the winner to buy out the other’s share 
and also to carry on the pony, to Sutter’s Fort, an equal share of 
baggage for each. Brewster won “Don.” When we reached Weber’s 
Creek Don was well nigh given out for want of feed. Here I re- 
lieved him of my share of his load, concluding to stop there awhile 
to rest, and perhaps to dig a little while before the train came up. 
In a day or two I bought a pick and pan and went to work. The 
former cost $7.00. Tin pans also sell for the same, but I got a 
second-hand one cheaper. I had not money enough to buy a shovel, 
so had to borrow one till I could dig some. I had to pay $18 a week 
for board, with the privilege, literally, of sleeping under a tree. No 
such a thing as shelter. The roofed huts are all used for stores and 
grog-shops. Well, I dug one week pretty hard and, after buying a 
shovel, lacked $8 of paying my board. The next week I did better 
but did not get more than gold enough to pay for the week’s board. 
I sold my digging tools for two-thirds of cost and, the train having 
arrived, I prepared to come on to Sacramento City.** Flour sold 
at the diggings for 37¢ per pound; pork or bacon 62'%c; potatoes 
$1 per pound; onions $1.50; grapes $1.25; cabbage $1 a head; 
cheapest molasses $1 a quart; other things in proportion. At Sacra- 
mento prices were generally lower but, on account of the enormous 
rents, I had to pay $21 a week for board with the privilege of 
spreading my blanket on the floor. No one can travel in this 
country without his blanket. Lodging costs more than board and 
can hardly be had. Sacramento is a large place doing an immense 
business, and only a few months’ growth. It is on the east bank of 





38 Sacramento City was named by José Mosager, Commandante of the Presido 
of San José. In 1848 the town was laid out on Sutter’s farm. The city 
mushroomed rapidly during the Gold Rush and became the capital of 
the state in 1854. 
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the Sacramento River, just below the mouth of the American, and 
two miles from Sutter’s Fort, which is now turned into a hotel and 
hospital. On the river bank is a strip of timber nearly a mile wide, 
chiefly of large branching oaks, the noblest I ever saw. Right in 
this timber is the city, few of the oaks being cut away. Their trunks 
are far apart but their branches interlock, forming a delightful shade. 
Beneath and among these trees are the houses, sheds and tents com- 
posing the city, ranged in regular streets, blocks, etc. “The St. 
Louis Exchange,” the best hotel in the place, at which I put up 
while there, was under an arm of one of these oaks and the sign 
swung from a limb. But the oddest sight was the shipping at the 
wharf which, to an observer at a little distance, seemed to mingle 
its many masts and spars with the living timber on shore. It was 
a novel sight, at any rate to me who never saw any shipping before. 
Barques, brigs, schooners, sloops and all sorts of smaller craft 
came to this port,—being at the head of tide-water. Two or three 
small steamboats also ply between there and the port of San 
Francisco. The place has had a wonderful growth since Spring; 
but “the oldest inhabitant” says the site overflows every May,— 
and if the overflow should come everything would go afloat. On my 
way from Weber’s Creek to Sacramento, I went around to Coloma,’? 
(Sutter’s Mills) and saw the spot in the mill-race where gold was 
first accidentally discovered. I went on foot with my necessary 
pack on my back. My meals on the way cost from $1.25 to $1.50— 
some tolerably good—some rather indifferent. Everywhere there is 
a great lack of fruit and vegetables. Fresh beef is abundant and 
good. Fresh pork, mutton, veal, fish, etc., very dear. The change 
of diet from salt to fresh meat subjects nearly all the emigrants to 
a diarrhoea which is fatal to many. I did not escape it; it troubled 
me for two or three weeks, but finally ceased, leaving my system 
perfectly healthy and sound. In fact I have better health now and 
am more robust than when in St. Louis. I weigh eleven pounds 
heavier than when I started and am one of the two or three pas- 
sengers who have improved by the trip, throughout the whole of 
which I took no kind of spirits, (considered indispensable by many) 
and no medicine except one dose of oil. After my leaving the train 
was the worst time on the passengers. When I went to their camp 
at Weber’s Creek I saw a great change. The weil were sick—the 





39 Coloma (Sutter’s Mills), on the South Fork of the American River, is famous 
as the place where James W. Marshall first discovered gold in the mill 
race of Sutter’s sawmill in January, 1848. 
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sick were worse,—several were dead. Two of my messmates died. 
It made my heart sick to see the condition of the train. They had 
no flour, nothing but miserable pinola (parched corn) and bacon,— 
and Turner, with inhuman stinginess procured nothing for the pas- 
sengers,—nothing even to relieve the sick. One of my messmates 
had managed to walk from camp to the village, to get something to 
relieve him, but was too weak to walk back again in the evening. 
He found no shelter and his bedding was at Camp. In his condition 
he was much worse in the morning from the exposure. When I 
found him there for the first time he was very much reduced; his 
limbs were stiff and painful, he could scarcely move and was little 
more than conscious. Touched at his pitiable condition I applied 
to Turner (whose carriage was in the village to take out pro- 
visions for himself) and begged of him to take out Mr. Duhring in 
his carriage to camp where his bedding was, and where his mess 
would take care of him. Turner refused to do so. I implored him 
for the sake of the man’s life; he still refused, with curses! With 
difficulty, I got him taken out in an empty wagon the same day,— 
went out with him,—fixed his bed about him, and stayed awhile till 
he said he felt better and his messmates promised to take care of 
him. I found a friend of his at the diggings who undertook to 
carry out some food that would be good for him and, hoping to 
see him again at Sacramento, where he could get proper food and 
attention, started for Coloma. When his friend went out to camp 
early in the morning poor Mr. Duhring was no more. This is only 
one of many such scenes that have taken place in our ill-fated train. 
On relating a few facts respecting our train to the people at Weber’s 
Creek they expressed their feelings so strongly that I almost feared 
they would assemble en-masse and hang John Turner. Certainly, 
had I but called a meeting there and made a simple statement of 
facts John Turner would have expiated his crimes with his life. 
But I believe there will yet come a day of retribution, and that not 
far distant. 

At the diggings they have no law but lynch-law,—and I must 
say I have never lived in a more honest and peaceable community. 
There are no such things as bolts, bars or locks among them, yet 
scarcely an instance of theft is known. Baggage and property of 
all kinds is piled up and scattered about in the open air, and is not 
molested night or day. A year ago two or three men were hanged 
for theft near Weber’s Creek. Perhaps that was a sufficient ex- 
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ample. No scenes of violence occur,—or at least nothing like as 
often as in the States among the same number of people,—and yet 
there is a great deal of drinking and a great deal of gambling. The 
latter vice prevails to an alarming extent and I notice that Americans 
are worse at it than Mexicans. The number of gambling houses in 
this city and Sacramento, and the large piles of gold and silver 
displayed on their tables, would seem almost incredible to you. Not 
one in twenty of the hotels, restaurants, bar-rooms or boarding 
houses but has its full dozen or more gaming tables groaning under 
piles of coin; and every allurement too, is made use of to attract a 
crowd. Music, refreshments, lights, paintings, handsomely furnished 
rooms, and the like, are some of the usual attractions. Even the 
harp, once ennobled and consecrated by sacred themes, is here prosti- 
tuted to this unholy purpose. Betting at the gaming table has 
already been the ruin of many a young man who came here with 
high hopes and perhaps honorable enterprise. They were tempted, 
they bet,—they lost and the result was, in some instances that I have 
heard of, was suicide. Some suicides have happened too, from mere 
disappointments. Men were perhaps too sanguine, they went to the 
mines, labored harder perhaps than they ever had before,—got but 
little gold and great discomfort,—became discouraged, despondent, 
and finally terminated their lives by their own hands. Though 
society here is quiet and peaceable, if one could but see the hearts 
and read the minds of those around him, he would discover worlds 
of anxiety, troubles, disappointments and suffering. 

The community here is peculiar, unique and unequalled in any 
age or clime. It will require years to temper it down and give it 
a feeling and tone like settled society elsewhere, but I am not quali- 
fied to tell you much about it now. I am too new a comer yet to be 
sufficiently acquainted either with the people or the country. By 
the next month’s steamer I will be able to write more fully on the 
subject. I have hardly yet awakened from my dream to see my 
position clearly and realize my situation and my feelings. It will 
require a few weeks of real life to bring me to. 


Monday Evening, Oct. 29th 
They have a rude building here used for a church on Sundays, 
and as a school house during the week. They are preparing to build 
a suitable church immediately. Today, when upon the hills above 
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the town, I heard the Angelus bells chiming at the Mission*® some 
five miles off. The sound lingered long and pleasantly in my ears. 
I must visit the Mission soon. 

Well, to go back to the history of my trip. After staying two 
days in Sacramento before the train arrived, and two days after 
without doing anything, Turner engaged passage for eight of us on 
board of a schooner bound for this city. He took good care not to 
venture his own person or any of his property,—for there is no law 
here and justice is speedy in its operations. We glidéd down the 
beautiful, blue, still Sacramento River till we entered the bay, the 
first salt water I ever was on. The scenery was pretty and my 
impressions were new and interesting. The bay was not very 
rough; the wind was ahead, but we made the port by “beating and 
tacking” after a pleasant voyage of five days. The harbor was full 
of shipping of every size and from nearly all nations; and there on 
the hill-side before us lay the far-famed town of San Francisco, 
whose streets were said to be paved with gold. It is a more pic- 
turesque than eligible site for a city; a portion of the bay dips into 
the land in the shape of a crescent and circling around this curving 
beach is the business portion of the town, the back part of which 
rises by a rapid slope until it runs up into hills of considerable 
elevation. The buildings now extend some way up these hillsides 
and, when viewed from the bay at night, with their windows all 
illuminated it looks like a vast and beautiful amphitheatre. The 
buildings are nearly all frame-built in haste, and of a temporary 
character generally. There are, however, some of brick and some 
handsomely finished frames. Among these latter are several pretty 
cottages brought here by sea from the States. Rents are enormous. 
Some buildings are rented for $80,000 a year! A common rude, 
one-story building 20 by 60 feet brings from thirty to fifty thousand 
a year. Ifa bachelor hires a room for himself he has to pay $150 
a month. If these are the rents merely, what think you would 
property itself be valued at? Only two or three years ago property 
could have been had for a few dollars that now commands many 
thousands. More have made large fortunes by the rise in property 
than by digging for gold—and how much easier? You may judge 
from these things how much money must be in circulation here— 
and all hard money too,—no rag currency at all. 





40 Mission San Francisco de Asis, familiarly called Mission Dolores, was founded 
in 1776. 











Id 
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In so expensive a place it became necessary for me to get some- 
thing to do as soon as possible. I had a companion in poverty and 
employment-seeking, Mr. Davidson‘! of Maryland, a fellow “Pioneer,” 
and a very clever young man. We kept looking about and in- 
quiring for several days without success. There are so many dis- 
appointed young men constantly returning from the mines to look 
for situations in the city, that one has but a poor chance. At last 
I betook myself to my old-and only-trade, surveying. I had no 
instruments with me and had to be contented with the post of 
assistant, at the rate of $8 a day. I am employed by the city Sur- 
veyor and do not know how long he may need me. The work is 
on streets and town lots. I am contented with the place [position] 
at present, as it will at least enable me to pay my way should I not 
see a chance of doing better for the winter elsewhere. I get very 
good boarding for $14 a week at one of the very few public-houses 
that are not gambling shops. Washing costs $6 a dozen, but cloth- 
ing is nearly as cheap as in St. Louis. Davidson was idle a day or 
two longer than I was, when he was so fortunate to get a horse and 
cart to do hauling with about town, for half the profits. He makes 
about $10 a day at it. The son of rich parents, slender and delicate, 
raised in ease and luxury, it is an odd situation for him, to drive 
car, but he bears himself like a philosopher. I saw Herron Foster*? 
here; he is a clerk at the Alcalde’s**® office. The Alcalde is an im- 
portant personage here, being at once Mayor, Justice of the Peace 
and Judge of the Court. He has at his disposal the affairs of the 
city and the rights and lives of citizens. And who fills this office? 





41 J. M. Davidson was a companion in the wagon train who escaped death twice 
on the journey; once from cholera and a second time when he was rescued 
by Reid from drowning in the Platte River. See 1849 Diary. 13, 32. 

42 Another notable Pittsburgh Forty-Niner, James Heron (or Herron) Foster 
(1822-1868) was born in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. In 1846 he founded 
the Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch which later became one of the city’s im- 
portant dailies. In February, 1849, he sailed for California by way of Cape 
Horn and arrived in San Francisco i in August of the same year. The accounts 
of his journey and his stay in California were published in the Dispatch in 
the form of editorial letters during 1849 and 1850. According to his estimate, 
there were a large number of western Pennsylvania men in California at 
the time. He returned to Pittsburgh in 1850, later serving two terms in 
the Pennsylvania legislature. He also fought in the Civil War. See files of 
the Daily Dispatch for 1849 and 1850 and the obituary in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette for 22 April, 1868, 4. 

Another account of the same era by a Pittsburgher may be found in 

William Graham Johnston’s Experiences of a Forty-Niner (Pitts burgh, 1892). 
Johnston (1828-1913) later became a prominent Pittsburgh businessman. 

43 An interesting governmental relic reminiscent of Spanish and Mexican rule 
and still useful in the transitional period between the regimes of Mexico 

and the United States. 
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Col. Geary** of Westmoreland County, my glorious predecessor in 
charge of the McGinly School in Salem Township. If I get busi- 
ness enough, most likely I shall remain here during the winter.** 


Tuesday, Night, Oct. 31, [sic] 1849 

I have waited till the last moment for the expected backmails 
before closing my letter, but the steamer has not arrived, and the 
out-going mail closes tomorrow, so I must bring this letter to an end. 

I do not feel like writing now, in the absence of the...... 7 

in the place—so uncertain as to my future movements, and 
moreover, having so little time as I have. I only intend by this 
letter to let all of you know that I am alive and well. I am in good 
health, my spirits are buoyant and my feelings, I trust, “as fresh 
and warm” as ever. Do not fear for me. I am as safe from all 
harm here as I would be in St. Louis, Pittsburg, Clarion or Beaver. 
Besides, you must not be uneasy if you do not hear from me as 
regularly as you may expect. The mails are not to be depended on; 
witness the total failure of all mails from the States to this place 
for nearly three months. I suppose before you receive this, you 
must have given me up, so long will it be after you began to look 
for my letter. 

I enclose you a specimen of gold dust,—the first that I dug. 
Some pieces have been found weighing several pounds, the largest 
I saw being worth $21. The gold lies on the surface and in the 
crevices of the rocks, and is generally found at a depth of 3 to 8 
feet from the top of the ground. This upper earth has to be all 





44 John White Geary (1819-1873) was later twice governor of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the years 1867-73. Born near Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland County, 
he, like Reid. taught as a youth in the nearby district schools. He fought 
in the Mexican War and was appointed by President Polk, Pestmaster of 
San Francisco in 1849. He was elected the first alcalde of that city and in 
1850, became its first mayor. In 1855 he was appointed Governor of 
Kansas Territory by President Pierce but resigned in 1857. He had earlier 
declined an appointment as Governor of Utah Territory. He fought with 
distinction in the Civil War and was breveted Major General toward the 
close of the conflict. He died shortly after retiring from the Pennsylvania 
governorship. See Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1931), 
VII, 203-5, and various histories of Westmoreland County. 

45 Reid continued his work for the City Surveyor until February, 1850. He 
then went into partnership with a friend, Robert Hawkshurst (or Hawnhurst), 
and they engaged in trading in and around Stockton, California. In July 
of that year he returned to mining in the Stanislaus River area, but without 
much success, and in the following year joined the faculty of Santa Clara 
College. See 1850 Diary in the Pony Express Courier. 

46 Here a line or two in the original have been obliterated. 
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dug and shoveled off, and the labor is very similar to well sinking 
or cellar digging. Those who come here expecting to pick up gold 
from the top of the ground, or wash it out from the loose sand of 
rivers, are bitterly disappointed. It requires bone and muscle, and 
tasks them severely, to succeed in getting gold. In this I am not 
at all disappointed. 

I enclose also a cactus-flower, plucked on the wayside on the 
Great Prairie; it is a memento of the trip; its hues are yet bright, 
though it seems an age since I plucked it. I have many more such 
mementoes. Of the journey, I have yet a thousand things in store 
to tell you. 

Your very devoted brother, 


[Bernard J. Reid] 




















GOVERNOR CLINTON COMES TO PITTSBURGH 


LoweELL INNES 


letter from Benjamin Bakewell on August 6, 1825, states: 

“De Witt Clinton was here and ordered some glass. We 

had a very respectable company to dine with him, and I think 
stand fair for Pennsylvania, Jersey and York to start with in 1829. 
Thomas has sent you a Clinton tumbler.” ! 

The tumbler he referred to was undoubtedly cut glass with a 
sulphide bust of Clinton in the base. This type of workmanship, 
long popular on the Continent, had been used by Bakewell’s in 
preparation for Lafayette’s triumphal tour of the States in 1825.? 
We know of similar tumblers carrying likenesses of Washington, 
Franklin, and Lafayette; Jackson also was thus honored. Tech- 
nically such a bust was called cameo incrustation. The picture, 
prepared separately, was made of materials requiring a higher de- 
gree of heat for fusion than the glass which was to hold it. It is 
introduced into the bubble of glass, which then is collapsed by the 
workman’s drawing out the air. The Clinton tumbler pictured was 
given to the New-York Historical Society in 1884 by Alfred De Witt, 
whose father, Peter De Witt, received two from Mrs. De Witt Clinton. 
Undoubtedly this is one of the set referred to in the Bakewell letter. 

The occasion of Governor Clinton’s visit to Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, was much more of a celebration than the presentation tumbler 
bespeaks. The twenty-four gun salute from the steamboats, Penn- 
sylvania and Pittsburgh, and the launching of a ship named for 
him must have impressed the governor and made him forget the 





Mr. Innes, whose avocation is early American glass, retired in 1960 as 
headmaster emeritus of Shady Side Academy. Besides being the author of 
articles on glass in this and other magazines, he is the author of a popular 
brochure, Early Glass in the Pittsburgh District, and is a speaker of note who 
has appeared before leading glass societies of the United States. He is 
presently at work on a book about Pittsburgh glass under a Laurel Foundation 
grant to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania.—Ed. 


1 Thomas Clinton Pears, Jr., “Visit of Lafayette to the Old Glass Works of Bakewell, 
Pears and Co.” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, VIII, 200. 

2 In the Pittsburgh Gazette of March 11, 1825 there was an announcement that 
Bakewell, Page and Bakewell of the Pittsburgh Flint Glass Works, in addition 
to their very complete assortment of plain, molded, and cut glass, had for sale 
at reduced prices “Lafayette & Medallion tumblers, ornaments etc.” This 

advertisement appeared intermittently for the next year and a half. 
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acid taste of his removal in 1824 from the office of Canal Com- 
missioner (Lake Erie-Hudson River) which he had held since 1810. 
Though this removal had been accomplished by the Regency group 
and represented sheer partisan politics, it must have been no less 
galling to a man who had worked wholeheartedly for inland water- 
ways. His subsequent election to the New York governorship 
represented one popular and soothing reaction. 

Deemed a very strong man in New York state, he was rather 
weak in catching and uniting partisan support. At one moment he 
was antagonizing the Federalists; at the next he was wooing their 
support. Rufus King and Martin Van Buren opposed him con- 
sistently and strongly. In turn Clinton disliked Adams and favored 
Jackson, yet many of his supporters were Adams’ followers. For- 
tunately he had enough interests so that when the hotbed of partisan 
politics scorched him, he could receive balm from his work in other 
areas. He devoted as much energy to raising the quality and avail- 
ability of public education as he gave to inland waterways. As 
president of the New York Historical Society he did valuable re- 
search on the Indians and frontier conditions. One does not think 
of him as a naturalist who would be trying to improve American 
wheat, writing papers on swallows and pigeons, naming a new fish 
Salmo Otsego. Today we should call him a well-rounded man. 
Too often, though, his ideas confounded his political principles, and 
he went down to defeat when he sought national power. 

On August 3, 1825, when he arrived in Pittsburgh from Steu- 
benville, Ohio, he had just come from touring Ohio and banquet 
meetings with Henry Clay. The warmth of acclamation directed to 
him personally might justifiably have made him think he could equal 
a national figure like Clay in political power. 

He was conducted to the hotel of Mr. Denniston on Market 
Street. Here in the evening of the next day the Masons had planned 
a fete for him. In the forenoon he visited the principal manufac- 
turing establishments of the city. In the afternoon leading citizens 
dined him at Mr. Stewart’s Hotel on Wood Street,’ where the fol- 


3 For the social and economic conditions of the little city of Pittsburgh (population 
10,515) at the time of the visit of DeWitt Clinton it is advisable to consult 
Pittsburgh In the Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-Six, by S. Jones, which 
was printed in Pittsburgh by Johnston and Stockton in 1826. 

This book, also a Directory, indicates that the city was enjoying great 
manufacturing prosperity and was an important production and distribution 
center for the West. By 1825 the fabrication of iron was one of the most 

important industries although in the manufacture of glass Pittsburgh enjoyed 
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lowing toasts to him were voiced.‘ 

First, Our Country, united in common interest; second, Our 
geographical connections—the energy of one mind has advanced 
them the work of a century; third, The Mechanic Arts—May their 
progress never be impeded, until they convert our country into one 
vast workshop; fourth, to John Quincy Adams, president of the 
United States of America; fifth, to J. Andrew Shulze, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; sixth, to De Witt Clinton—He has won for his coun- 
try brilliant victories over time and space. Well does he deserve 
the triumphal honors which justice and gratitude have decreed. 

Oratorically Mr. Clinton was able to match these encomiums. 
Though he may have been haughty, his principles were democratic. 
Though he may have been cool to his followers, he throve on adu- 
lation. Whatever his personal faults of cynicism and _ selfishness, 
he had the grace and warmth of a political orator, and his impressive 
appearance (he was often called “Magnus Apollo”) drew applause 
and cheers. 

After the conventional thanks and felicitations Governor Clinton 
settled down to business even before his list of formal toasts. “This 
city may be justly considered as the peculiar seat of a most im- 
portant department of productive industry. In whatever relates to 
manufactures, or to the agency of art in improving the productions 
of nature and converting them to the use and accommodation of 
man, it stands in an unrivalled attitude.” 

I wonder what nectar the “very respectable company” imbibed. 
They were all ready to continue with Mr. Clinton’s toasts when he 
complemented the six that had already been quaffed to him. “The 
City of Pittsburgh—the unrivalled domicile of manufacturing skill 
and ingenuity, and a grand emporium of internal commerce.” Then 
to his opponents in his home state he toasted New York. ‘She has 
demonstrated that sometimes enterprise is prudence—expense, 
economy, and when incurred for public works even a public debt, 
a public blessing. To the State of Pennsylvania—May her public 





an extensive reputation. In addition Jones names twenty-two other important 
industries and lists twenty-six miscellaneous “manufactories.”’ In the profes- 
sional field the author names attorneys, judges, clergymen and teachers. He 
says that “There are in Pittsburgh, upwards of forty academies, schools and 
other places of learning. Among the most prominent is the Western 
University of Pennsylvania.” 

4 The Pittsburgh Gazette, Friday Morning, August 12, 1825. ‘“Toasts Drunk at the 
Dinner given to DeWitt Clinton, at Stewart’s Hotel. in this city. on the 4th 

instant.”” All the toasts quoted in this essay are from the same newspaper 

article. 
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spirit flow in one great channel unobstructed by local prejudices or 
mistaken interests.” Next he toasted the Convention in Session. 

His three following statements about inland waterways show 
his concern and hope. “The Ohio Canal—May its revenue realize 
the prediction of him who applied the first spade. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal—May no erroneous policy prevent our acceptance 
of the proffered boon. The Delaware and Raritan Canal—May a 
liberal modification of our laws enable a sister state to avail herself 
of the advantages of nature. The torch loses nothing of its brilliancy 
by imparting its light to another.” 

I suspect he may have thought his audience had had quite 
enough of inland waterways, for at this point he turned back to the 
local area. “Public Spirit—Its reward the gratitude of the Republic. 
The Trade of the West—An object worthy the liberal ambition of 
enterprising states. Stone Coal and Steam—the combination of 
Nature and Art displaying the triumph of ingenuity and the bound- 
less wealth of industry. Our Lakes—Their waters will fertilize the 
states whose skill and spirit will appropriate them.” 

Why shouldn’t he utter as his final toast the principle and 
pervasive influence which had ruled him for a long time? “The 
Great System of Internal Navigation—The adamantine chain that 
will bind the union together in the most intimate connection of in- 
terest and communication.” 

I like to think that the Masonic dinner and ceremony on the 
evening of August 4, 1825, contained more informality, fewer high 
sounding phrases, and more intimate friendly intercourse. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S INDIAN DIPLOMACY 1747-1753 


Epwarp G. EVERETT 


HE basis of Pennsylvania’s Indian Diplomacy from 1747-1753 
T reset on four important points: presents were regularly em- 

ployed by both French and English as a measure of securing 
the friendship of the Ohio and Pennsylvania tribes; the colony of 
Pennsylvania abandoned the traditional policy of friendship with the 
Indians close at hand and developed Conrad Weiser’s theory that it 
was better to benefit all of the colonies through an alliance with the 
Iroquois; the expansion of the Indian trade became closely asso- 
ciated with the policy of an aggressive defense against possible attack 
by the French and Indians; the decline of Pennsylvania’s hegemony 
over the Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Indians was directly re- 
lated to the pacifistic policies of the Quaker Assembly which refused 
to take to military defense when war emerged on the western 
frontier in 1752. 

The Pennsylvania traders were courageous men who formed 
the crux of Indian diplomacy by spearheading the fierce competition 
for Indian allegiance by delivering presents. These traders had, in 
the early 1700’s, pushed to the remote rim of Indian lands beyond 
the Ohio. As early as 1715, Peter Bezaillion was trading on the 
Allegheny ; James Le Tort operated in the 1720’s on the tributaries 
of the Mississippi River itself.! Indeed, by the 1730’s a great num- 
ber of traders such as George Miranda, Philadelphia shopkeeper, 
George Croghan, Andrew Montour, James Lowrey, Michael Teaffe, 
John Fraser, Peter Trustee, Robert Callender, and many others were 
dealing with the Ohio Indians.? Thus the struggle for the Ohio Valley 
really began in 1747, not in 1754 as usually stated, and the major 
British agents of this imperial struggle were the Pennsylvania 
traders. 

Previous to the death in 1748 of Shikellamy, the Iroquois repre- 


Dr. Everett, a member of this Society, has contributed an article on 
Indian diplomacy which touches on new material gleaned from old sources. 
—Ed. 


1 Thomas Penn to James Hamilton, Feb. 12, 1748, Penn Letter Book, II, 295, in 
Penn Manuscripts in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (hereafter denoted 
as H.S.P.). 

2 Pennsylvania Gazette, Oct. 25, 1739; Conrad Weiser to Richard Peters, July 20, 

1747, Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), I, 761-762; ibid., II, 14. 
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sentative who lived at Shamokin, Conrad Weiser dominated the 
policy of buying Iroquois friendship. It was his policy that reached 
beyond the bounds of Pennsylvania into the Ohio and Wabash 
lands to bind these Indians to the Penns. By 1700 the upper Ohio 
region westward into present Indiana had been conquered by the 
Iroquois confederation. The Iroquois, especially the Seneca, drifted 
throughout this region and began to settle. Into this land from 
eastern Pennsylvania drifted the restless Shawnee and the Dela- 
ware, accompanied by the Pennsylvania traders. 

Thus the Iroquois of the Ohio region, although not given 
representation at the Iroquois Council at Onondaga, extended the 
concept of hegemony over the Ohio tribes.’ Iroquois towns emerged ; 
Logstown, Kuskuskies, Aliquippa’s Town, and various ‘Mingo 
Cabins” appear on the early maps. In the records of the early 
1700's the traditional Iroquois caste system emerged: Tanagharisson 
(Half-King), a Seneca, had some sort of suzerainty over the Dela- 
wares; Scarroyady (Monacatootha to the Shawnees), an Oneida, 
held sway over the Wyandots; Kaghsedaniunt (Belt of Wampum) 
was the keeper of the wampum. 

To the Six Nations the Ohio region was a private domain. 
As early as March 23, 1731, the Seneca chiefs wrote from “Kanaos- 
sedago” to Governor Gordon: “that it [the Ohio land] is their Land 
but that your people may trade there but not build Stone or Timber 
houses, but of Bark.” 4 

Conrad Weiser’s recommendations usually reached the Penn- 
sylvania government through Richard Peters, the secretary and 
clerk of the provincial council.’ Conrad Weiser practically had a 
monopoly over negotiations with the Indians before 1748; after 
1748 there was more work than one man could perform, and William 
Trent, Andrew Montour, and George Croghan took on the roles of 
negotiators, as well as being Indian traders. So expert were these 
men in Indian relations that they were also employed at various 
times by Virginia and Maryland. 

When Weiser became fully occupied with the affairs of the 
Six Nations, Croghan was the chief negotiator for the Ohio Indians. 
No one played a greater role in alienating the Ohio Indians from 
the French than Croghan. In 1747 he conveyed their messages to 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, which heeded his recommendation that 

Yolonial Records, V, 357, 478. 


3 
4 Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), I, 725. 
5 Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), 1 and II; see also Colonial Records, V. 68. 
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an Indian present should be sent out. On behalf of the Province 
he delivered the present on the Ohio in April, 1748, and conducted 
a conference calculated to hold the Indians to the English. It was 
Croghan who gave France the greatest blow of all in July, 1748, 
by bringing the Twightwee or Miami nation to Lancaster to ne- 
gotiate an alliance. With this tribe as an ally, Pennsylvania gained 
access to one of the richest fur-bearing countries known to the 
white man. Never before had Pennsylvania’s prospects for success 
in the Indian trade been brighter than in 1748. 

In the autumn of 1744 George Croghan had extended his trad- 
ing operations to the south shore of Lake Erie; here at a Seneca 
village near the mouth of the Cuyahoga River on Lake Erie the 
Irishman bartered for beaver skins deep in the very heart of the 
French fur-trading domain. Yet the dangers of operating beyond 
the fringes of English control did not hamper his activities, even 
though the French bribed Ottawas to plunder, kill, and drive off 
all English traders along La Riviere Blanche, as the French called 
the Cuyahoga.’ Croghan’s penetration of the Ohio region was 
remarkable; indeed he extended his influence westward, contacting 
even the Wyandots. 

Coming within the realm of Pennsylvania influence at Sandusky 
was a Wyandot village established by Chief Nicolas. Here was a 
trade outpost to rival Detroit. At Sandusky the Pennsylvania 
traders secured their control by building a blockhouse.® 

During King George’s War 1744-1748 the English and the 
French time after time met the Ohio Indians in council and gave 
them large presents. During this war Peter Chartier, a licensed 
Pennsylvania fur trader on the Allegheny, defected to the French in 
April, 1745. After killing two traders, he led a large band of 
Shawnee down the Ohio into Wabash country. 
) In the early spring of 1747 Chief Nicolas permitted French 
fur traders to be murdered at Sandusky and confiscated their furs. 
From this event emerged a plot in 1747 to destroy all the French 
posts; the very heart of this uprising was the Sandusky Wyandots 
and the Twightwees. That Croghan was the amalgam of this con- 


6 Thomas Cookson and Conrad Weiser to Richard Peters, July 14. 1748, Pennsyl- 
vania Archives (1st series), II, 91. 

7 Beauharnois to Count de Maurepas, Oct. 8, 1744, in E. B. O'Callaghan, Docu- 
ments Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York (Albany, 
1855), IX, 1105; ibid., IX, 1111. 

8 Albert J. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement 1741-1782 

(Cleveland, 1926), 25; Pennsylvania Archives (Ast series), I, 734-741. 
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spiracy cannot be doubted. So effective was the leadership of the 
Indians that Fort Detroit narrowly escaped destruction by Chief 
Nicolas, and the French fort on the Maumee River was partially 
burned by the Twightwees.? Croghan sent an account of this con- 
spiracy of 1747 to Richard Peters in a letter dated May 26, 1747: 
“IT am just returned from the Woods and has brought a Letter a 
french Scalp and some Wampum for the Governor from a part of 
the Six Nations Ingans that has thire Dwelling on the boarders of 
Lake Arey...” '® Concluding this letter, Croghan urged presents 
to the Indians on the Ohio and offered to transport such goods 
with his own men. 

On June 18 and August 18 Governor Thomas urged the Council 
to take action on Croghan’s request. Finally in a letter to Thomas 
Lawrence, Croghan’s eastern representative and a member of the 
Council, Croghan demanded presents to the Ohio Indians, if these 
people were to remain loyal to the English.'' The Assembly awarded 
gifts of £ 200 to be transported by Croghan to the Ohio Indians. 
When the Irishman delivered the gifts, he added an additional £ 224: 
5:0 in powder, lead, knives, flints, brass wire, and tobacco from 
his own stock. In justification of this expenditure he argued that 
he had found fifteen hundred natives in need of arms for hunting 
purposes. That this augmented gift was important to Pennsylvania 
diplomacy is demonstrated by the offer of 730 warriors of the Six 
Nations living on the Ohio to go to war at the bidding of Brother 
Onas (Pennsylvania) .'* 

In the meantime in the Ohio lands the Indian uprising against 
the French had failed, and a number of tribes renewed the French 
Alliance. This was not true of the Sandusky Wyandots and the 
Twightwees. Rather than come under French hegemony, Chief 
Nicolas destroyed Sandusky and led his people eastward toward the 
Cuyahoga and the Ohio, and “Old Briton” (called La Demoiselle by 
the French) led the Twightwees to Pickawillany on the Great Miami 
to settle.’ 

The Indian uprising of 1747 was condemned in a French report 
as a scheme of the Pennsylvania traders. “This conspiracy is fo- 


9 Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), I, 741; O'Callaghan, op. cit., X, 138. 

10 Colonial Records, V, 138: Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), 1, 742, 770, 750; 
Provincial Papers (State Library of Pennsylvania), X, 62. 

11 Croghan to Lawrence, Sept. 18, 1747, Provincial Papers, X, 17. 

12 Colonial Records, V, 185, 295, 180-190, 197; Pennsylvania Archives (Ast series), 
II, 61 


13 O'Callaghan, op. cit., 138, 162. 
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mented by the English, who, by force of presents and lies, excite 
the Indians against us, insinuating in their minds that we are not 
in a condition to furnish them with any supplies; that we have no 
goods, as they take all our ships, and that Quebec has been already 
captured. This is their ordinary language.” '* 

One prime point emerges from the official records regarding 
Pennsylvania’s diplomacy with the western Indians. Conrad Weiser 
and George Croghan did not see eye to eye on colonial policy with 
the Ohio Indians. Conrad Weiser’s tutor in Indian affairs was 
Shikellamy, the Iroquois chief who looked after the Susquehanna 
tribes, and Shikellamy refused to go with Weiser to the Ohio lands, 
since he was jealous of any direct negotiations with the Ohio In- 
dians.'* Besides, the Iroquois Council at Onondaga regarded the 
Ohio Iroquois as “hunters,” not “counsellors.” 

Croghan on the other hand viewed trade relations with the 
Ohio Indians as adjunct to a forceful policy against French do- 
minion. In a brief time Croghan won Weiser over to his view- 
point, and direct treaty negotiations were established by Weiser 
with the Ohio Indians in July and August, 1748. 

In the summer of 1748 the Twightwees requested an alliance 
with the Iroquois and with Pennsylvania. Thus in July, 1748, a 
conference was called at Lancaster with the Twightwees.'® 

The treaty of Lancaster in 1748 marks a projection of Penn- 
sylvania into the Ohio lands. Just as the Iroquois were to serve 
as a buffer for Pennsylvania against the French in New York, so 
also the Twightwees were now to serve as a buffer for this colony 
in the Ohio lands. In principle the Twightwee treaty served as an 
effective instrument of power, for these Indians were inducted into 
a direct alliance with the Iroquois, and thus under Pennsylvania 
influence.'? Also the Iroquois sachems spoke on behalf of the Shaw- 
nees at the Lancaster conference and brought them once more into 
the realm of English friendship, after the Shawnees had defected 
briefly to the French under the leadership of Peter Chartier, the 
former Pennsylvania trader. It is interesting to emphasize that 





14 Boisherbert’s report on Indian affairs, November 1747, O’Callaghan, op. cit., 
X, 84; see also Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVII 
(1906), 474. In 1751 John Patten, a captured English trader, told the 
French that “Croghan . . . had at all times persuaded the Indians to destroy 
= French . . .” Neville B. Craig, The Olden Time (Cincinnati, 1876), II, 
1 


6. 
15 Provincial Records, L, 436-437; Colonial Records, V, 357-358. 
16 Ibid., V, 300. 
17 Colonial Records, V, 331-332. 
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Weiser, Andrew Montour, Richard Peters, four members of the 
Council, the magistrates of Lancaster County, and George Croghan 
met with fifty-five Indians of the Shawnee and Twightwees in Lan- 
caster from July 19 to July 23, 1748.'* 

That the Twightwees treaty was a stroke of brilliant Indian 
diplomacy no one can doubt. This is adequately revealed in the 
minutes of the conference: “The principal Deputy of the Twightwees 
laid down with Chalk the Courses of the Mississippi, of Onabache, 
and of Ohio, marking the situation of their own Towns, of Lake Erie, 
and of two Forts that the French have on the Mississippi, whereby 
it is Manifest that if these will be deprived of the most convenient 
and nearest communication with their Forts in the Mississippi, the 
ready Road lying thro’ their Nations, and that there will be nothing 
to interrupt an Intercourse between this Province and that great 
River.” !9 

By August 27, 1748, Weiser and Croghan were at Croghan’s 
tradinghouse at Logstown on the Ohio. Here Weiser held council 
with the Iroquois, Delaware, Shawnee, and Wyandot Indians. 
Weiser met each tribe separately, always drumming home two points: 
the war was ended and closer relations were needed between the 
English and the Indians, especially in trade. Here also gifts from 
Pennsylvania valued at five hundred pounds and from Virginia 
valued at two hundred pounds were given by Weiser.?° 

Thus in the year 1747-1748 Pennsylvania, through Croghan 
and Weiser, had built a defensive alliance on its western frontier, 
had widened the economic horizon of colonial leaders living in Phila- 
delphia to include the Ohio fur trade, and had strengthened the 
Iroquois bonds even more tightly to the colony. It cannot be re- 
futed that the expansion of the Indian trade went hand in hand with 
a forceful policy of defense against possible attack by the French 
and Indians. Indeed the treaty of Logstown represents the apex of 
English influence in the Ohio region, never to be achieved again 
until after 1763. 

To counteract this influence, the French governor general sent 


18 Minutes of the Conference, Colonial Records, V, 307-319; Votes of the Assembly, 
IV. 13; Pennsylvania Gazette, July 28, 1748. 

19 Colonial ‘Records, V, 315; Pres. and Council to the Proprietors, July 30, 1748, 
ibid., 322. 

20 Instructions to Weiser, June 23, 1748, Colonial Records, V, 290, 304. It is in- 
teresting that Ben Franklin sent his son, William, to this meeting; William 
kept a journal. Could this be the beginning of Ben Franklin’s interest in 
Croghan and western lands? For in later years Croghan and Franklin tried 
to establish colonies beyond the mountains. 
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A map of the Ohio Country created by Father Bonnecamp in 1749. 
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Céloron de Blainville to distribute gifts to the Ohio and Lake Erie 
Indians. To help him in this task Céloron secured the aid of 
Philip Thomas Joncaire, past master at Indian diplomacy and trade. 
Céloron’s party traveled by way of the St. Lawrence, reaching 
Fort Niagara by July, 1749; thence the party moved southward 
burying lead plates as it went. The Senecas dug up a lead plate 
buried along the Ohio River and sent it to the Cayuga sachems. 
At a conference held in 1750 the Cayuga sachems gave the lead 
plate to William Johnson. When translated the plate revealed that 
France took possession of the Ohio Valley, based on the force of 
arms and the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix-la~Chapelle.’! 
As Céloron moved westward along the Ohio he continued to 
bury lead plates and give presents to the Indians, trying to win 


21 Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII, 40; Colonial Records, V, 508, 510-511. 





It was along this river 
system that Celoron de Blainville made his voyage in the summer of 1749. 
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them to the French trade. Hostility from the Ohio Indians toward 
the French was predominant because of the high rates charged by 
French fur traders.*?, By August, 1749, Céloron’s party reached the 
mouth of the White River, headquarters of the Miami towns; here 
it was that Céloron tried to win over La Demoiselle’s (“‘Old Briton’s’’) 
tribe on the Great Miami. La Demoiselle and other Miami chiefs 
smoked the calumet and received the French presents, but after 
Céloron had departed the Miami towns, La Demoiselle sent strings 
of red wampum and blankets of red and black cloth to the tribes of 
the Miami confederacy. These symbols of war and death were 
appeals to Twightwee to rise up in a conspiracy against the French.’? 

About this time also bitter rivalry broke out between traders 
from Pennsylvania and those from Virginia and Maryland, supported 
by the Ohio Company of Virginia. The Pennsylvanians warned the 
Indians of the Ohio lands that the roads which the Virginians were 
building would open them to attack by the Catawbas and would lead 
Virginians to appropriate Indian lands.”* 

From 1749 on, rumors of French preparations for war became 
frequent. Detroit became the focus of this activity: hundreds of 
soldiers and Indians were rendezvousing at Detroit, and great sup- 
plies of arms and powder gravitated here. Intelligence was passed 
on first to Sir William Johnson, then to Governor Clinton of New 
York, and then to Governor Hamilton. Soon Joncaire was on the 
Ohio, giving valuable presents to any influential Indians who would 
accept them.” About this time Pickawillany traders who had been 
captured by the French told Conrad Weiser how the French at 
Detroit gave presents of tobacco to any Indian who would capture 
English traders.26 Indeed, John Fraser, a Pennsylvania trader who 
had just recently escaped the French after capture near Pickawillany, 
claimed that the French offered one thousand dollars for the scalp 
of George Croghan or James Lowrey. To bind the Indians to French 
control Joncaire was buying up Indian allegiance with fifteen hundred 
pounds in presents. 

On November 16, 1750, Croghan wrote Hamilton from the 
Ohio that Joncaire was at the headwaters of the Ohio giving out 
presents and preparing to build a fort. He also emphasized that 
22 Ibid., V, 508. 

23 Charles Raymond to La Jonquiere, September 4, 1749, in ibid., 105-106, 109, 120. 
24 Dinwiddie to Hamilton, May 21, 1753, Colonial Records, V, 631; see also Cro- 
ghan to ———————-, July 3, 1749, Provincial Papers, X, 62 


25 La Jonquiere to Céloron, Oct. 1, 1751, T. C. Pease, op. cit., 384, 421. 
26 Colonial ‘Records, V, 482-483; see also Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII, 112. 
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Part of Lewis Evans’ map of 1749. He marks Croghan’s settlement as being 
just west of Harris’ Ferry. 


traders and Indians were taken prisoners or killed by both sides 
and that the Ohio tribes felt the need of an English fort on the Ohio.?7 


The fear of war in the Ohio lands emphasized the need for the 
colonial government to cultivate the friendship of her own Indians. 
} As in the past the Pennsylvania Indians complained of exploitation 


of their own lands. Settlers had poured across the Susquehanna 
in the early 1700’s to such an extent that Cumberland County was 
created by 1750. Under this new county government, Croghan was 
appointed one of the Justices of the Peace and of Common Pleas. 
In this capacity he gave service in removing squatters from Indian 
lands beyond the Blue Mountains and in the Juniata Valley. In 
1750 Secretary Peters, Croghan, Conrad Weiser, a deputy sheriff, 
and six justices of the new county began to remove squatters. Dur- 





27 Colonial Records, V, 485, 496. 
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ing this time two conferences were held at his home west of the 
Susquehanna on Conodoquinet Creek, Pennsborough Township.” 
In removing the whites, Peters gave money to some of the poorer 
squatters; those who were removed were never prosecuted, and, 
for that matter, not even the better cabins were burned. As a sign 
of appeasing the Indians only the poorer cabins were destroyed. 
Peters reported: “The Cabins or Log Houses which we burnt were 
of no considerable Value, being such as the Country People erect 
in a Day or two...” Westward movement of the whites had been 
temporarily checked; danger of Indian hostilities dimmed—tempo- 
rarily.?9 

The year 1750 ended without major French excursions on the 
Ohio. Mainly Joncaire had failed in the Ohio lands, even though 
the French were generous with their gifts so as to drive the English 
traders away. The Pennsylvania Assembly remained unperturbed.*° 
Isaac Norris argued in the Assembly that the danger would “blow 
over, and from the Caution and Unanimity of the Indians in our 
alliance, the French may be obliged to alter their measures.” *! 

This complacency on the part of the Assembly was partly be- 
cause of the boom times in eastern Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
trade was fantastic in its prosperity ; Water and Front Streets bustled 
with buying and selling. The harvest was good, and the price of 
grain reached gigantic figures because of the competitive bidding 
of those in the West Indian trade. Inflation set in; what had been 
ten shillings before now sold for fifteen.*? Prosperity in the east 
projected liberal credits into the Indian trade. 

If the Quakers enjoyed prosperity at home, they were loath to 
send presents to the Twightwees and their allies. Governor James 
Hamilton thundered abuse at the penny-pinching Assembly, urging 
it to send presents into the Ohio lands. At last Isaac Norris stirred 


28 Deed Book 1A, 19, Recorder of Deeds Office, Carlisle; Richard Peters to Thomas 
Penn, Sept. 28, 1750, Penn Papers, Official Correspondence (H.S.P.), V, 59; 
Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, V, 87-94; Colonial ‘Records, V, 408, 431- 
438, 529; Pennsylvania Archives (1st series), 15. 

29 Justice Smith to Governor Hamilton, July 25, 1750, Colonial Records, V, 452; 
Official Report to Governor Hamilton, July 2, 1750; ibid., V, 440-449. The ren- 
egade Simon Girty was removed at this time. The town of Burnt Cabins 
in Fulton County secured its name as a result of these events. 

30 Thomas Penn to Richard Peters, Feb. 25, 1751, Penn Letter Book (H.S.P.), III, 
43, 75; Colonial Records, V, 461. 

31 Colonial Records, V, 459. 

32 Richard Hockley to Thomas Penn, Feb. 15, 1750, Penn Papers, Official Cor- 
respondence (H.S.P.), III, 185; Edward Shippen to his cousin Greenough, 
Nov. 6, 1752, Shippen Letter Book (H.S.P.). 
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the Assembly into making one more gift to move westward in the 
spring of 1751.3? The value of the present was to be the largest 
of its type, amounting to seven hundred pounds.** 

Throughout the winter of 1750-1751 Croghan and Andrew 
Montour traveled among the Ohio tribes, informing them of the 
large presents to be given them at Logstown the following spring. 
In February they delivered the Twightwee present at Pickawillany 
in preparation for the conference to be held at Logstown. Earlier 
Croghan and Montour had been joined by Christopher Gist, agent 
for the Ohio Company, who sought their protection through the 
Ohio lands. This proves the power of Pennsylvania’s dominion in 
the Ohio lands, for a Virginia agent felt safe only under the pro- 
tection of two Pennsylvania representatives as they traveled through 
the villages of the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees, finally arriving 
at the Twightwee village of “Old Briton.” In the meantime Joncaire 
sent five canoes southward loaded with presents to try once more 
to win the allegiance of the Ohio tribes.*' 

During the last two weeks in May, Croghan and Andrew 
Montour and ten other English traders conducted the gift-giving 
ceremony at Logstown. On May 30, two days later, Joncaire and a 
French party, including forty Iroquois, arrived at Logstown to de- 
mand a reply to Céloron’s command that the Indians send the 
English traders away.*® 

At the Logstown conference Croghan outmaneuvered Joncaire, 
for he secretly, before the conference convened, gave strouds, match- 
coats, and stockings to the head tribesmen.’? At the conference 
Croghan delivered separate speeches to the Delaware, Shawnee, 
Wyandots, Twightwees, and the Six Nations, thus dealing with them 
as separate diplomatic units, instead of agents of the Iroquois. 
Montour’s orations bound the tribes even more closely to the Eng- 
lish, for he concluded his speeches with a presentation of gifts. 
Throughout these negotiations Montour and Croghan always men- 





33 Colonial Records, V, 488. 

34 Ibid., V, 498, 519. 

35 William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals . . . (Pittsburgh, 1893), 
34-35; Kenneth P. Bailey, The Ohio Company of Virginia and the Westward 
Movement 1748-1792 (California, 1939), 33-61; James Hamilton to Thomas 
Penn, June 27, 1751, Penn Manuscripts, Additional letters, 20 

36 George Croghan to James Hamilton, June 10, 1751, Penn Papers, Official Cor- 
respondence, V, 59. It is interesting to note that Andrew Montour was 
instructed to serve as “master” of the speeches. Colonial ‘Records, V, 630-639. 

37 Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels 1748-1849 (Cleveland, 1904 
1907), I, 58-69. 
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tioned the chiefs in every speech. So effective were these little 
niceties in diplomacy that an Iroquois chief, in keeping with the 
tradition of Indian dominion, repudiated Joncaire by casting asper- 
sions on his presents. To ridicule the French diplomat Indians 
danced around the immobile Joncaire pointing their fingers in 
derision to his nose.** Croghan did not miss a trick; at the con- 
clusion of the conference he mended, at his own expense, the guns, 
kettles, and hatchets of the Indians.*? . 

If the success of Croghan and Montour was great, it was not 
unalloyed, for Croghan made the mistake of accepting Joncaire’s 
letter for Governor Hamilton which proclaimed the French aims 
and demands. For this Croghan received a blistering attack from 
the Pennsylvania Assembly.*° 

This phase of Pennsylvania diplomacy marks the end of peaceful 
competition between the French and English for the allegiance of 
the Ohio tribes. If the colony had won a complete victory over 
French diplomatic stratagems, it had also within it the very seeds 
of defeat for its Indian policy. The very decisive nature of Quaker 
control would accept the theory of presents to be used for extension 
of Pennsylvania fur trade, but could not accept presents as a means 
to extend a military alliance into the Ohio lands. The French, 
thanks to a centralized government, could boast of one arm and one 
system of unity in giving presents; the British, on the other hand, 
were hampered by conflicting colonial and imperial aims in handing 
out gifts to the Indians. This conflict of aims is aptly demonstrated 
in the differences of policy that existed between the Quaker Assembly 
and Croghan. For example, in the spring of 1748 the Pennsylvania 
Assembly voted a gift of two hundred pounds, composed mainly of 
beads, wampum, strouds, and tobacco. To the dismay of the legis- 
lators Croghan included an additional £ 225: 5:0 of arms, powder, 
lead, knives, and flints.*! 

The power of Pennsylvania’s leadership on the Ohio ran out 
in late 1751 and early 1752. This was accomplished by three things: 
the refusal of the Pennsylvania Assembly to create a fort in Ohio 


38 Ibid., I, 690; see also Thomas Penn to Richard Peters, Sept. 28, 1751, Penn 
Letter Book (H.S.P.), III, 105. 

39 Croghan to Hamilton, June 10, 1751, Colonial Records, V, 539, 547; Penn Man- 
uscripts, Indian Affairs (H.S.P.), I, 72; Colonial Records, V, 530-539. 

40 James Hamilton to Thomas Penn, June 27, 1751, Penn Manuscripts, Additional 
Miscellaneous Letters (H.S.P.), I, 70; Colonial Records, V, 539. 

41 Colonial Records, V, 295. 
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Country, the rise of Virginia hegemony in western Pennsylvania 
and the Ohio lands through the coming to power of Governor 
Robert Dinwiddie, and the development of French aggression to stop 
the flow of British presents after June, 1752. 

The major proposal that emerged from the Logstown conference 
was the Indian request for a fort on the Ohio River. One Indian 
chief put the problem succinctly: “We expect that you our Brother 
will build a strong House on the River Ohio, that if we should be 
obliged to engage in a War that we should have a Place to secure 
our Wives and Children, likewise to secure our Brothers that come 
to trade with us, for without our Brothers supply us with Goods 
we cannot live.” Here was the very core of the Indian problem. 

When the Pennsylvania Assembly reconvened in August, 1751, 
Governor Hamilton called some of the Assembly leaders to meet 
with him and “urged the expediency of it [building a fort on the 
Ohio], upon them, by all the arguments I was master of; and tho 
they had not the desired success, yet I must do the gentlemen the 
justice to say, they did not offer to argue against the reasonableness 
of the measure, any other ways, than by putting me in mind of their 
religious persuasion, and therefore for the most part they kept 
silence.” 4? 

When the proposal for the fort reached the floor of the Assembly, 
the Quaker majority took testimony to prove that the forks of the 
Ohio were beyond the limits of Pennsylvania.*? Finally the Assembly 
called Conrad Weiser and Andrew Montour. If the testimony of 
these two men bore out the truth of Croghan’s journal, conceivably 
the Assembly might be influenced to vote funds to build such a fort. 

Before the pacifistic Assembly, Weiser denied any knowledge 
of Croghan’s instructions relating to a fort, though he supported 
the idea.4* As for Andrew Montour, the “master” of the speeches 
at Logstown and Croghan’s companion, the half-breed repudiated 
Croghan’s journal, asserting that the Indians had not consented to 
a fort and that the Indians on the Ohio would never consent to such 
a proposition.** Even though Croghan obtained a signed statement 
from Montour upholding his journal of the conference, the Irishman 


42 James Hamilton to Thomas Penn, June 27, 1751, Penn Manuscripts, Additional 
Miscellaneous Letters, I, 70 (H.S.P.). 

43 New York Colonial Documents, VII, 268. 

44 Colonial Records, V, 547. 

45 James Hamilton to Thomas Penn, Sept. 14, 1751, Penn Papers, Official Cor- 

respondence, V, 173 (H.S.P.). 
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could not repair his damaged reputation.** In its report to Governor 
Hamilton, the Assembly insinuated that Croghan had either mis- 
understood or misrepresented the Indian request. Montour’s testi- 
mony had broken Pennsylvania’s control of the Ohio lands. The 
refusal of the Assembly to build a fort on the Ohio eventually led the 
Delaware and Shawnee to support the French. The whole structure of 
Pennsylvania diplomacy with the western Indians was destroyed, 
and the leading role in the English defense against the French ex- 
pansion passed from Pennsylvania to Virginia. Virginia’s policy 
in Indian relations was that of too late with too little.‘7 There was 
something prophetic in Governor Hamilton’s letter to Governor 
Clinton: “ ... I have little reason to expect they [the Virginians] 
will ever act a proper part in Indian affairs, until . . . some notable 
calamity befall our back inhabitants.” 48 

To signify the end of Pennsylvania control over the Ohio In- 
dians, Governor Hamilton encouraged Andrew Montour to serve 
the colony of Virginia. Indeed, Governor Hamilton sent Montour 
to the Ohio country with instructions to tell the Indians that “the 
kinder they are to the Virginia people, and particularly to those who 
are minded to trade with them, the more agreeable it will be to me.” *” 
Even Croghan and William Trent, former agents of Pennsylvania, 
served the colony of Virginia now. In June, 1752, Croghan was 
at Logstown to help negotiate a treaty with the Ohio Indians 
for Virginia. The Irishman’s task was a touchy one, for he had 
been the main influence to prejudice the Ohio Indians against Vir- 
ginia traders. Yet the success of Croghan in helping to get the 
Indians to switch sides was remarkable. At Logstown the Indians 
agreed to Virginia’s building two forts on the Ohio, creating some 
white settlements, and developing fur trade in the Ohio lands.*° 
Virginia’s slowness and ineptitude in developing an aggressive In- 





46 Richard Peters to Conrad Weiser, Sept. 19, 25, 1751, Peters Manuscripts 
(H.S.P.), III, 47, 48. Even Thomas Penn, believing Montour’s first testi- 
mony, attacked the character of Croghan. Thomas Penn to James Hamilton, 
March 9, 1752, Penn Letter Book, III, 113. 

47 Virginia Commission to Trent, June 14, 1752, Etting Collection, Revolutionary 
Papers (H.S.P.), I, 90. 

48 Message to the Assembly, March 2, 1754, Colonial Records, V, 751, 756; see 
also Hamilton to Dinwiddie, May 6, 1753, ibid., 629 

49 Colonial Records, V, 568; Thomas Penn to James Hamilton, March 9, 1752, 
Penn Letter Book, III, 113. 

50 Robert Dinwiddie to the Board of Trade, October 5, 1752, Public Record Office, 
Colonial Office (transcripts in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.), 

5, 1327; Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII, 104. 
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; dian policy created a power vacuum that opened the way for French 
- control. 


- The year 1752 saw a decisive change in French policy. From 


4 1749-1752 Joncaire, who had been governor of Canada, carefully 
> developed Indian diplomacy along peaceful lines; however, in 1752 
the new governor, Duquesne, was instructed to confiscate English 
trade goods, drive out English traders, and destroy English trading 


posts.6! The reason for such decisive action was partly explained 
by the fact that up to 1751 the Indians along the Ohio were sym- 
pathetic to Pennsylvania traders; indeed, it was worth a French- 
man’s scalp to venture near Pickawillany. 

The first important aggressive attack by the French was made 
} at Pickawillany. This was but a point of logic to the French, for 
Pickawillany was the center of the Pennsylvania trade; here Croghan 
had his main supplies, and here “Old Briton,” the very heart of 
English leadership in the Twightwee confederation, held sway. Ju 
June, 1752, Charles Langlade with two hundred and forty French 
and Indians marched from Detroit and surprised Pickawillany. The 
victory was decisive: about thirty people, including English traders, 
were killed, trade goods to the value of three thousand pounds were 
confiscated, and “Old Briton” was boiled and eaten.5? In one stroke 
of aggression the French had soundly punished the rebellious 
Twightwees. 

Perhaps never before had a single attack on Indians accom- 
plished so much: the alliance between Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
Indians crumbled, the buffer against French extension into western 
Pennsylvania was ended, the Delaware and Shawnee gravitated 
toward French allegiance, English trade on the Ohio was at an end, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia were too weak to take up reprisal, despite 
threats of war the Iroquois did not declare war on the rebellious 
Ohio tribes, and finally the French now could advance eastward 
into Pennsylvania.*? 





51 Instructions to Duquesne, May 15, 1752, Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII, 
121; Colonial Records, V, 483. Pennsylvania Archives, U1, 173. 

52 Twightwees to Robert Dinwiddie, June 21, 1752, Public Record Office, Colonial 
Office (Library of Congress), 5/1327; Journal of William Trent, June 21, 
1752, ibid., 5/1327; Colonial Records, V, 600-601; Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections, XVIII, 128-131; Maryland Gazette, November 9, 1752; of the goods 
confiscated at Pickawillany about one-third belonged to Croghan. 

53 Colonial Records, V, 599; Trent to William Logan, May 8, 1753, Shippen Papers 

(H.S.P.), I, 147, Governor Hamilton to Governor Clinton, May 10, 1753, 

Public Record Office, Colonial Records, 5/1065; Darlington, op. cit., 192. 
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It must be emphasized that the British Board of Trade im- 
mediately realized the importance of the Pickawillany massacre and 
was fully aware that the Twightwee confederacy was important for 
the security of the colonies, for it voted a sum, not to exceed one 
thousand pounds, to be used for gifts..* In July Thomas Burney, 
one of two white survivors at Pickawillany, related to the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly the disaster that had befallen the Twightwees. At 
the end of his account he gave the following Twightwee message: 
“... before we will be subject to the French, we will perish here.” *° 
Shortly thereafter the Assembly voted two hundred pounds for a 
gift to the Twightwee confederacy, to be used for the “Necessaries 
of Life.” Six hundred additional pounds was donated to be spent 
on other tribes which were in alliance with Pennsylvania. Virginia 
also appropriated supplies of powder, lead, guns, and blankets for 
the Ohio Indians. This in itself was good policy, for in war many 
gifts were needed to “brighten the chain of friendship,” as it was 
known.*® Constant delays in getting these gifts to the Ohio lands 
tore the very heart out of English diplomacy with these Indians. 
Strange as it may seem the gifts appropriated in 1752 were not 
delivered to the Twightwees and their Iroquois allies until the 
Carlisle conference in September, 1753, more than a year after the 
attack on Pickawillany.5? The Virginia presents were not given 
the Indians until the spring of 1753 at Winchester. So it was that 
the Twightwees had no word from their allies for over a year. Is it 
any wonder that the loyalty of the Twightwees finally broke under 
the strain of French pressure, and a part of them deserted the Eng- 
lish ?8 One can easily understand the truth of William Trent’s 
statement: “ ... the Indians are in such confusion that there is no 
knowing who to trust.” 5° 





54 Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 5/1327. 

55 Colonial Records, V, 600. 

56 This is mentioned in almost all Indian treaties involving Pennsylvania and New 
York with the Iroquois; examine Colonial ‘Records, V, VI, VII, Pennsylvania 
Archives (Ast series), I, II. 

57 Colonial Records, V, 666-686. 

58 Robert Dinwiddie to Captains Cresap and Trent, February 10, 1753, Alonzo 
Brock, ed., The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie . . . 1751-1758 (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1883), I, 22-24. 

59 Trent to Hamilton, April 10, 1733, W. M. Darlington, op. cit., 192. 














BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN FRASER, A.M. 
(1823-1878) 


A Jefferson College Professor from Scotland, 
in the Union Army 


HELEN TURNBULL WAITE COLEMAN 


E did very little, in the United States, to prepare our sons 
V¢ for the Second World War; they were largely a pacifist 

generation, growing up between the First War and the Sec- 
ond. A few months of camping, perhaps—or some seasons with the 
Boy Scouts, or a newspaper route—with possibly a little knowledge 
of history—constituted for the most part, their training—except for 
character—for what they had to face: living or fighting in the open, 
commando tactics—and the stern necessity of offering (as has al- 
ways been said of Nathan Hale) “to give their lives, before they 
had lived them.” 

At Washington and Jefferson College there was one thing more, 
before the Army Schools sprang up, in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
as over all the land: the sober portrait of an early Jefferson College 
professor, flanking the exit from the chapel in “Old Main Hall.” 
Every student for many years, as he went out from the chapel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, must have seen that worn, high-minded, 
steadfast, mystical, compassionate face, looking like a prophet—look- 
ing in fact, for all the world, like Stonewall Jackson—in Union 
Army blue. 

This was John Fraser, born in Cromarty, Scotland, educated at 
the University in the old granite city, Aberdeen. A lone figure, he 
sailed away to his first teaching position, at Hamilton Institute in 
the Bermuda Islands, carrying with him the books that were the 
coveted Huttonian prize for mathematics. His health being affected 
there, he accepted an offer to take charge of a private school in 
New York, which ended disastrously, whether because the promises 
made to him were not kept or because exception was taken to the 
fact that he had become accustomed to the use of ‘Scotch ale” in 





Mrs. Coleman, author of Banners in the Wilderness, a history of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, has written this brief appreciation of John 
Fraser, a fine type of the classically educated Europeans who did so much for 
education in America in the early days.—Ed, 
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Bermuda, instead of the inferior water there, we do not know. At 
all events he renounced the ale but was reduced to such poverty 
that he was obliged to sell the treasured library that he had brought 
from Scotland, including the volumes of the Huttonian prize and the 
Latin and Greek classics with which he had beguiled the time on the 
long sailing voyage and in Bermuda. 

At this period of discouragement, in 1851, he was invited by 
Mr. Joseph Paull to come to his home at Connellsville in -western 
Pennsylvania to act as tutor for his two sons; the group, eventually 
including other boys in the neighborhood, grew into a small private 
school. At Connellsville also he became an intimate friend of the 
Reverend James Black (Washington College, 1848), who was after- 
wards professor of languages at Washington College (from 1859 to 
the union with nearby Jefferson College), and served as vice-presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson under Jonathan Edwards. Through 
him and through the impression he had made on the boys of the 
neighboring Dunlap’s Creek Academy, he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics at Jefferson College in Canonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1855;' and there he came into his own. 

Not only in mathematics but also in other fields he became an 
inspiration to the more ardent students. He invited the boys in 
groups to his rooms and fired them with his own enthusiasm for 
Latin and Greek; he talked with them about Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason and other great books outside the curriculum. He 
gave a course of lectures on physical geography, which he made 
vivid to the students as “the earth and man.” He raised the money 
for the first telescope used in a western Pennsylvania institution and 
superintended the erection of an observatory. 

His younger colleague on the faculty, Matthew Brown Riddle, 
who knew him well and many years after his death wrote a short, 
affectionate account of his life, tells us: “His classical training was 
simply superb . . . Beyond any man the writer ever met he pos- 
sessed what may be called a ‘Greek soul’.”* He says that never, 
until he met John Fraser, had he learned the beauty of style in the 
classic authors. 

When the Civil War came, Fraser said that this country had 
offered him opportunities unrestricted by nationality and that he 





1 Joseph Smith, History of Jefferson College, 131; published by J. T. Shryock, Pitts- 
burgh, 1857. 

2 Matthew Brown Riddle, * ‘In Memoriam, John Fraser,” published in The Presby- 

terian Banner, Pittsburgh, June 23, 1897. 
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owed it some return. He had at that time no ties except to his 
students and to Jefferson College and, with the second call for troops 
in the summer of 1862, he enlisted to fight for Canonsburg and free- 
dom, as a private soldier of the United States. By August he was 
a captain, by early September a lieutenant colonel. Less than a year 
later he emerged from the battle of Gettysburg the senior officer in 
his brigade and was promoted to be a brevet brigadier general, in 
charge of a brigade in Hancock’s second army corps. At Spottsyl- 
vania he was wounded and in September, 1864, was captured while 
reconnoitering and taken to Libby prison; later to other southern 
prisons.’ 

At Rogers Hospital in Charleston, South Carolina, the im- 
prisoned northern officers were often under fire of their own guns 
from the fleet blockading the city, in the harbor. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our wayfaring Scot, whose vitality had inspired the 
students and faculty at Jefferson, undertook to divert the minds of 
his fellow prisoners from thoughts of starvation, demoralization and 
death. This he did with real success, as they afterwards testified, 
using every means at his command; the most popular diversion 
proved to be the plays of Shakespeare, in which his dramatic force 
combined with his phenomenal memory, so that, night after night, 
unassisted by man or book, he gave whole scenes, and, adequately 
for the purpose, whole plays, that carried his hearers to Rome, 
Verona, Elsinore or Dunsinane. Matthew Riddle, writing in 1897, 
says that they still talked of it and none forgot. 

Although he remained in the army until the close of the Civil 
War, his name was continued on the list of Jefferson College pro- 
fessors until the union with Washington College in the same year, 
1865. After that he became president of the Pennsylvania State 
College at Bellefonte, later was president of Kansas State University 
and State Superintendent of Instruction for the public schools of 
Kansas; and taught near his adopted home, at the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh. Riddle, 
a son of the Jefferson College president, of a family whose loyalty to 
Jefferson was well known and well understood, manages to imply 
subtly that there may have been few in these other places to appre- 
ciate so great a teacher. He adds, sincerely, of his friend: “Learned, 





3 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1901. 128 
volumes. 
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yet modest; brave yet tender; generous and enthusiastic. For such 
a man, thank God.” * 


4 Riddle, op. cit. 














SAMUEL VAUGHAN’S JOURNAL 


or “Minutes Made by S.V., from Stage to Stage, on a 
Tour to Fort Pitt” 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


PART III FROM PITTSBURGH TO FORT 
CUMBERLAND THENCE TO MOUNT VERNON 


INTRODUCTION 


N pursuance of the travelogue of the interesting 18th century 

cosmopolite, Samuel Vaughan,' we now see him arrived at the 

very door of the infant Pittsburgh. The time, July 1, 1787, is 
only eighteen months after Arthur Lee, of Virginia, declared au- 
thoritatively that “Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely by Scots 
and Irish, who live in paltry log-houses, and are as dirty as the 
north of Ireland, or even Scotland. ..... The place, I believe, 
will never be very considerable.” ? 

Improvements had surely taken place in that brief period of a 
year and a half, as this journal amply portrays. 

Thus far Vaughan’s course had led at times over Burd’s old 
road, at times over Forbes’ military road, briefly over a shorter 
route, and for long stretches over a road that combined all three. 
He was traversing the very new Pennsylvania State Road. Many 
other travelers went the same way, but Vaughan passed by just in 
the interval between the primitive bridle path, when even pack 
horse trains were infrequent, and the later period when inns flour- 
ished and stone-arch bridges spanned the mountain torrents. Log 
inns were just making their appearance here and there. After all, 
it was only four years following the end of Revolutionary hostilities. 
The first wheeled vehicles had just jogged over the road in that 
first year of peace, to the great dismay of the back-country inhabit- 
ants. But vehicular travel was not to be practical for several 
years to come. Even Forbes’ army wagons had barely reached 
Fort Ligonier and had finished the march with pack train. 





1 Nowhere did Vaughan mention his traveling companion, Michael Morgan O’Brian. 
Our notes have referred to Vaughan alone, in conformity with his own 
practice. From Pittsburgh onward he proceeded alone. 

2 “Journal of Arthur Lee,” Life of Arthur Lee, R. H. Lee (Boston, 1829), 385. 

3 Dr. Johann Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, A. J. Morrison, editor (Phila- 

delphia, 1911), I, 242: “Not we but our vehicle had the honor of heing the 
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Thenceforward, the notes of our journalist will be even more 
opportune, in that there are very few others who have left to pos- 
terity eyewitness accounts of Braddock’s road, Vaughan’s return 
route to the East. Practically none of the log taverns of Braddock’s 
road has been recorded in personal narratives, and none of them has 
survived the ravages of time. With the construction of the fine, 
piked National Road, starting in 1811, new, larger, and finer inns, 
many of them of stone or brick, were erected; and it is the survival 
of a few of these that conveys to us the romantic picture of the early 
American stagecoach inns. 

The map accompanying Part II of this article seeks to pin 
down the points pertinent to Vaughan’s itinerary and to relate the 
latter to the established historic roads. The solid black line retraces 
the footsteps of our journalist of 174 years ago. The broken lines 
indicate the sections of Forbes’ and Braddock’s roads not traversed 
by Vaughan. The very abrupt ending of Braddock’s road points 
to the tragic fate of Braddock’s army. Our map picks up Vaughan’s 
itinerary at Carlisle and carries it to Pittsburgh and thence as far 
as Cumberland, Maryland, for the reason that it is presumed that 
this part of the trip holds more interest for Western Pennsylvania 
readers. 

In plotting the line of Braddock’s road, the painstaking work 
of Doctor John Kennedy Lacock, of Harvard, has been followed. 
In 1908, when scars and other evidences of Braddock’s road were 
yet very clear, Doctor Lacock and others retraced the entire route 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to North Braddock, Pennsylvania, and 
accurately mapped the road in minutest detail.‘ 

Every foot of the ground was examined for all sorts of check- 
points, and documentary evidence gathered, as well. His descrip- 
tion is convincing and leaves no doubt as to its accuracy. 

The transcription of the journal itself has been abridged, after 
leaving the sphere of Western Pennsylvania, for reasons identical 





first object of their curiosity, for we had come the whole way in a two- 
wheeled chaise, what hitherto had been regarded as next to impossible. Thus 
we did not think it at all strange if, on passing a house in the mountains, the 
mother called her children together in consternation to show them what they 
had never before seen in their lives—a chaise.” 

In 1788, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, going to the Muskingum, was obliged to 
leave his sulky at Skinner’s, in Horse Valley (note 28, above), after crossing 
the first mountain, and to proceed on horseback. William P. Cutler and 
Julia P. Cutler, Life and Journals of Rev. Manasseh Cutler (Cincinnati, 
1888), 402 (hereinafter cited as Journal of Rev. Manasseh Cutler). 

4 John Kennedy Lacock, “Braddock Road.” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXVIII, 1-38. 
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with curtailment of the map, with the additional explanation that, 
beyond Cumberland, interest lags with repetitious notations of obser- 
vations on soil, trees, rocks, and streams. We do pick up the trail 
again where it leads to a second focal point, Mount Vernon. 

This review of Vaughan’s descriptive notes of his tour focuses 
attention upon the age-old contention between the two great avenues 
of travel for the credit of feeding the never-ending stream of hu- 
manity to the West that was the greatest migratory movement in 
the world’s history. The Pennsylvania State Road was the earliest 
trans-Allegheny highway built by any government and had a start 
of twenty years over the U.S. Government-built Cumberland Road. 
Within a few years after the passing of Braddock, his road had 
become nearly impassable from fallen trees and undergrowth.’ When, 
after the Revolution, it was opened to travel and taverns began to 
spring up along its course, the shadow of Braddock’s disaster con- 
tinued to brood over the road, and the foreboding of the “Shades 
of Death” continued to cloud the imaginations of travelers.6 One of 
the most discerning students of early highways and transportation, 
Doctor Archer B. Hulbert, made the observation that “ . such 
was the nature of its course (the Cumberland Road’s), that it does 
not seem to have been the popular route from Washington to Pitts- 
burgh . . . Explain it as you will, nine tenths of the published 
accounts of the travelers of the old journey . . . into the Ohio Valley 
describe this Pennsylvania route.” ” 

Within less than four months after the last entry in this diary, 
when he crossed Middle Ferry into Philadelphia, Samuel Vaughan 
set sail for Jamaica to set his affairs in order there. He returned 
to Philadelphia briefly, in 1790, when he was honored by the host 
of prominent friends who were the leaders of society and culture 
in the United States. Doctor Benjamin Rush was most voluble in 





5 Colonel William Eyer’s Journal (1762), WPHM, XXVII, 47, states: “The Road 
(Braddock’s) all the Way very bad both wet and rocky, and very much out 
of repair, particularly the Bridges, and Numbers of fallen Trees across the 
Road.” 

6 There were apparently two spots known as the “Shades of Death,” the “Little” 
and the “Big Shades of Death.” William Brown’s Journal (1790), Archer 
B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America, IV, 195, where it is recorded 
that the one was two and the other three miles from the Little Meadows. 
Ibid., 198, gives this description: “Just before you get to the Little Shades 
of Death there is a tract of the tallest pines I ever saw. The Shades of 
Death are dreary looking valleys growing up with tall cypress and other 
trees and has a dark gloomy appearance.” The Diary of Doctor Robert 
Wellford (1794), William and Mary College Quarterly, X1, 10, similarly de- 
scribes them. See note 82 


7 Hulbert, op. cit., V, 195-196. 
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expressing the sentiments of the friends of the Vaughan family at 
their departure. Mrs. Vaughan and one daughter had returned to 
England in 1786, due to failing health of both of them. With the 
exception of a brief sojourn in France, where he enthusiastically 
supported the revolution, Vaughan spent his declining years in Eng- 
land and died in 1802. Washington was his great idol to the end. 


The Journal continues: 

To Pittsbourgh, mounted Mother Miers’s hill, then for 
4 miles easy ascent, then level.5' in 7 miles came to Turtle Creek, 
the same as crossed last stage. came to the side of a hill having 
stratas of Slate & freestone laying horizontal, as are all on the other- 
side of the Allagany mountains. whereas on the otherside quite down 
to the Sea they are most generally if not totally found in all direc- 
tions but that of horizontal & frequently perpendicular which gives 
reason to suppose the interior land remains in its primitive state 
& that next the Ocean hath been convulsed by earth=quakes & 
violent eruptions. about a mile or two on this side Pittsburgh came to 
the banks & rode alongside the Allagany River,’? which runs rapid 
& 3 or 400 yards over, hills on each side with skirtings of low land 
next the River 





Pittsbourgh is situated on the bank of Monogahany [ Mononga- 
hela] River 540 yards broad, which has a placid gentle Current. 
Fort Pitt a few hundred yards to the Southward, near the Bank 
of Allagany River 320 yards wide. which runs rapidly & almost at 
right Angles into Monogahany River, which when united, forms the 
head of the Ohio River. The town consists of about 150 houses 
mostly log or framed, some good stone a presbeterian meeting, near 
400 Men. there is a fine prospect of the town & Rivers from Grants 
hill, or from coal hill the otherside Monogahany river. Steers of 
400/~: or Cow & calf sell for 5£ Beef 3 or 3-1/2 Veal & Mutten 
[ditto] grown fowls & pork 22/6 the 100 excellent flowr not 
the first 10 to 12/ the 100, Venison 1 p* Ib the carcass 5 to 7/6, 
fish cheap & plenty, pike of 33 Ib salmon [illegible] Bass [illegible] 
Stergeon [illegible] wood near the town from 5 to 20 £ The Spring 
generally in March, the middle of Novem'. Snow seldom lies on 
ground above 5 or 6 days, nor is the River frozen above 3 or 4 








8 Sarah P. Stetson, “The Philadelphia Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXXIII, 473-474 (hereinafter noted as 
PMHB). 
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days, temperate climate, tho had 2 severe [?] days after Rain. A —— 
fog over the River in the Morning dispelled about 7 oClock 343 
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The above fort’? is fifteen feet thick of stone faced with brick. the 
ditch about the same breadth, between that & Monogahany river are 
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two small Redoubts 1-1/2 brick thick, which as usual was made a 
Job of & cost Governmt 100,000 £ Sterling‘* Near the fort is 
a distillery well constructed, with a still of 1500 Gall’. a late work 
by Maj. Craig but much too large to answer Breed of horses 
not much attended to from 20 to 30 £ 








July 5 
——_———— Crossed the Monogahany [| Monongahela] river & mounted 
Coal hill opposite the town, in which they have a coal, inclining to 
that of Kennel but not so hard or good. there is much coal in the 
neighbourhood at the summit are several farms good land, great 
variety of trees, & plants also prickly goosberries, some cur- 
rents, black berries hops ginsang plums, asparagrass, Sarsaparella, 
with ginger, different kinds of grapes, Sassafrax & saw one plant 
with a rose equal to those cultivated in Gardens they cultivate 
wheat Rye Barley Indian Corn Oats buckwheat with all kinds 
of roots. greens & pulse. NB below 

From Pittsbourgh Gazette of the 17 June 178755 —— “Since 
the 10 of October 1786 to 12 May 1787, there has passed down 
the Ohio River to Kentucke 177 boats 2689 people 1333 
horses 766 Cattle 102 Waggons & 1 phaeton. from a Journal by 
the Adjutant at fort Harmar or Muskinghum a number passed in 
the night unobserved.” 

besides the above Many go in boats from Fayette town,*® as 
also from Virginia & Maryland by land. 

Kentucke is 600 miles down the Ohio. the boats that go down 
are 35 to 60 feet long 10 to 14 wide with a roof of slight oak 
shingles or clap boards 3 feet long laid horizontally over each other, 
like to Noahs ark. & steared with an Oar, their fare Man & horse 
35/ goods 2/6 p'C [per hundredweight], a single person found’’ 
in bread bacon & water for 15/ they are from 6 to 10 days going 
down. sell their boat for the value of the boards, the bottom & sides 
being flat & the hands 3 weeks coming up by land. 

NB The 4 July cellebrated the American independence with 28 
Gentlemen. had 13 toasts & fired a howitzer’* near 100 times having 
no cannon. 
= In the afternoon crossed the Allagany river 3 acres are laid 
out at the point for a town;*? on this side is the Indian country not 
yet purchased & is abundantly richer than on pitsburgh side. went 
up the River 7 or 8 mile to M* Burtons farm,® on the way came to 
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Wigwams, from whence the Indians often come to Pittsbourgh with —— 
7 peltry to trade. 3 miles further came to other Wigwams where were 343 
: 16 Indians Men Women & Children cooking victuals. an Island in 

) the River cultivated. 15 


July 6 





Went down the Ohio in a Durham boat 50 by 9 feet broad. 
rowed down with the Current & poled up against it in 1/4 mile 
passed Smoak Island of 400 Acres.*' in 3/4 mile Elliots Island? 
a mile long 150 Acres on Washington side 2 miles further is 
Sherteers Creek 100 yards wide, at the mouth of which is a re- 
markable high Rock,®? on which is a noted spring of excellent water, 
2 miles lower is Cow Island 40 Acres** then came to Monteers, now 
General Irvins Island®’ 5-1/4 miles long 940 Acres of exceeding 
rich valuable land, landed 3 or 4 miles down & went to the farms 
on the heights, now Let, where was exceeding fine corn &c. there 
is on the Island Wild deer & turkeys, Turtle, wild Asparagrass 
plums cherries hickory timber trees 3 Islands to the Eastward will 
now join the Generals —-———— there & back 17 











8 

Being sunday went to Church & heard M* Barr® who 
gave a good Discourse to 120 persons, several who had taken 
ambrage [umbrage] for his dispute with M* Brackenridge on poli- 
ticks & did not attend 


9 





Crossed Monogahany River to General Nevils,®’ crossed 
a creek on the way on which was a Saw Mill. the General has 5000 
Acres of fine land 600 of which is cultivation 50 Acres in wheat 375 
60 Acres in Indian corn, near his house is the remains of an Indian 
Semicircular fort, its diameter 150 yards which had a parapet & 
ditch its diameter 150 yards & dug perpendicular 30 feet; within 
the fort is a large heap of human bones covered with sods alter- 
nately also a large heap or mount of mussel shells®* here is a 
large bottom on which many Sugar Maples of which the Gen made 
Sug. during the war 8 
To Col Cannons®? Washington County fine land & good 
road & easy hills. 15 farms & an excellent Grist & saw mill 
—— To Washington town, lately made a Borough in the 
County of Washington.”° it has a Court house Goal 70 good log 
houses mostly of 2 Story & built within 2 years 21 farms on the 
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road. within 10 miles round the town there is not 200 Acres to- 
gether without a family. the County returns near 500 taxable men. 


July 10 
To Col Bells.”! easy hills & excellent land. 22 farms on the road 
which is good. the Col has 200 Acres open, let to Tennants. 70 
Acres he cultivates himself with 2 sons (one but 12 years old) & a 
Negro has excellent Wheat Indian corn flax &c plenty of wild 
turkeys, yellow gray red & black Squerrels 








To Fayette town” in Fayette County, formerly called Red 
Stone fort, fine land & good road most part level 26 farms on the 
road to Monogahany river, going a road newly made & no person 
or boat being in sight or within call concluded it was fordable when 
got 1/3 over, was obliged to swim the horses upwards of 200 yards the 
River being 400 yards wide. rising the hill came to the Town 
consisting of 20 odd Log houses, built within 2 years 
July 10 





To Union town, lately called Beaston.”? Borough town 
to Fayette county. has a Court house Goal a Prisbetarian & Metho- 
dist Church & 120 houses mostly Log & built within 2 years. the 
land easy hills with some stone, soil good, having Red Stone Creek 
running through the town on which are grist mills. here Lived Col 
M¢. Clean’* who gave me the plan & measurements of Youghiogany 
falls 


11 





To Inks’s publick house’’ the first 2 miles good land 
3 farms on the road, when came again to Laurell hill, 3 miles up 
the hill poor land is Fossicts’® publick house, poor fair [fare], a 
little above the house is the summit of the hill, on which hill several 
tracts of land, some of them for miles. the woods have taken fire 
from fires left by Wagoners or drivers of horses that encamp thereon 
to graze or encamp in the night which hath killed all the trees far 
as the conflagration went & which afforded an extensive view of 
Fayette County in Virginia & Of Washington County in Pensylvania 
those Counties being on the line or River that divides the two 
states. altho the Counties have many hills it appears through a good 
accromatick [achromatic] glass, like a plain, with little spots every 
here & there appear® like portions of plowed land arrising from the 
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stems & branches of trees (of that colour) that had been girded & 
there lay killed when they plough & sow the land; leaving the trees 
standing to rot & fall, by which cattle & men are subject to accident. 
yet this is the custom on the otherside of the Susquhannah to save 
trouble it is said one or more of these fires happen every spring & 
continue burning until put out by rain the road to Fossicts 
very stoney & rocky, from Fossicts to Ink’s much better road, but 
poor land. Laurel hill ends half a mile before you come to Ink’s. 
(here left the main road with M* Inks as a guide to the Youghagany 
falls 








To youghagany falls’’. the first 2 miles over bad rocky 

road & soil. then came to a glade or great meadow narrow but of a 
great length, which having crossed, then mounted a stony or rather 
a rocky hill bad soil & 6 miles further came to John Askreens farm, 
to whom I had a letter from Col M°Clean, who as being the best 
guide, desired he would go with me. I however took them both, 
as it was through high hills & rocky presipices. (leaving my coat 
neck cloth & incumberances) at 2 miles distance; we however clim- 
ing over rocks trees Logs & hills, Lost our way, altho he had been 
there two years before: we at length after three hours fatigue arrived 
at some distance below the falls, but in full sight, when it appeared 
to me through a good glass as on the opposite side 
The great falls of 49-1/2 feet, came down from level rocks, falling 
perpendicular, in one intire sheet, with such violence as raised a 
mist of great heigth, like a thick fog or vapour & with a noise heard 
long before the mountain can be seen, dashing & foaming against 
innumerable large rocks that are chiefly on the west side of the 
River. on the East side there is little or no obstruction. judge the 
River to be near 150 yards wide when dried my linnen 

to Mr Arskeens’”® & from there through an obscure path to the 
Red Lyon, Salters’? tavern, a mile beyond the big meadow. 

NB Bradock after being wounded was brought 108 miles near 
Inks’s & was buried 2-1/2 miles beyond Inks’s in the middle of the 
road to be concealed from the Indians 


July 12 








To Halls*® farm, easy hills & strong good level & meadow 
land. M* Hall is a Young Man with a wife & Children. during 
the War, he bought 600 Acres of land for which he gave 300 £ 
paper money worth at that time about 50 £ Cash. he has only him- 
self a Son of 12 years & a Servant that work, is his own Carpenter, 
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Smith, & has 21 head of Cattle, 17 sheep, 8 horses & Mares, 37 
hogs & pigs, spins linnen & wollen for his family, in want of Iron 
& salt only. This small farm of grain pasture, barn & Log home in 
good order. from Laurel hill common [came on] to Allagany Moun- 
tains 
NB So cold that for the first time wore a great coat since left 
Philadelphia 

To Simkins’s*' tavern or liberty tree. four miles to 
Youghagani River crossed the river 140 yards over, then rose 
Allagany Mountain steep & long hill, good land tho part stoney. 
then waving stoney land, large timber trees, then level strong land, 
small trees. 4 farms hitherto. 4 or 5 mile further, rose Winding hill 
(from the traverse of the Road) which is high & steep & the summit 
of the Allagany Mountains, then 2 miles waving land, some part 
stoney some part level alternately, when came to Simpkins’s. here 
it is too cold for Indian corn 








In the last stage my horse startled at a Rattle Snake that lay 
in the path coiled up as usual thus the body very thick, the 
neck very slender & with a small head, it kept continually rattling. 
by pelting it with stones, disabled it from striking when by stones 
& sticks soon killed it. A man had lately been bit above the knee 
his leg & thigh swelled almost as thick as his body & in 24 hours 
of the very same colour as the Snake & spotted. cured by an 
old Indian. 

To Little Meadows, or Tomlinsons®? farm & Tavern. (In 
three miles crossed a Creek) five miles good level land a small 
part stoney. several runs of meadow land in sight. then descended a 
steep stony hill 1/2 a mile. the stones blue & hard, bedded in a 
light freestone sand, the lower part of the hill with a few small 
stones, at the foot of the hill a farm. at 6 miles mounted a high 
hill good land. the road a traverse at the foot of the hill by a 
spring met three Light Wagons, with Families &c from the Jersies 
going to Kentucke taking a repast. ascended a small stony hill, 
then waving & level land at 9 miles distance a spring & small farm. 
soon crossed the small branch of little Youghagane River 68 yards 
over, then ascended a small stony hill, then for 2 miles fine level 
or waving land, here & there a few stones. lay at Tomlinsons. his 
farm is too cold for Indian corn or tobacco. 
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July 13 

To Tickles*? farm & tavern. after a descent of a mile & 
a half good land but stony. came to a Creek a small rising. 
longer descent when came to waving good land at 5-1/2 miles 
near a spring is the half way house & here begins Savage Mountain. 
a small gradual rising & descent then a spring from whence a rising 
for a mile all good land 1/4 of a mile hilly & very stony. then 
a gradual descent when came into a fine bottom where is a small 
farm. here ends savage mountain the residue in hard stones in 
white freestone sand & then in Brick mould, in a Bottom where is 
Tickles & another farm. the farmer raises Tobacco & Indian corn 
has 25 head Cattle & wheat weighs 67 lb the bushel on each 
side of Tickles are many farms & 500 families. 

The Methodists preach every day in different places, Men 
Women & Children going 7 or 8 miles on week days, neglecting 
their Families & farms & which is the only religeous sect in the 
back country through which I passed. 

To Gwins** farm & tavern. crossed a spring or Creek 
then 3-miles waving land, some part stony, some a red soil like 
New Jersey, generally descend then 2-1/2 miles stony still descend- 
ing some part clear of stone, crossed Braddocks Run, a River 60 
yards over when came to Gwins in a bottom 

Off Braddocks Run is a rocky hill 60 or 70 feet high, a kind 
of Slate the highest rock hitherto seen here were to be seen several 
large tracts of land, on which the trees had been burned, by acci- 
dental fires as before related. 

To Fort Cumberland.*’ one mile level 1/2 mile Stony 
having passed Braddocks run twice, ascended a steep hill, stony, 
then a white gritt or sand (the Western hills poor pine land.) 
then a red soil. here picked up Iron ore, one mile good land. when 
came to Fort Cumberland where are 13 or 14 good framed houses 
& thought will rapidly encrease as being at the head of the North 
branch of the Patomack 100 or 120 yards over 

The remains of the Earth fort is upon the hill commanding 
the turn of the River & the Creek which is formed thus here ends 
the Allagany Mountain 











{From Fort Cumberland Vaughan’s itinerary proceeded east 
and southeast toward Virginia. As he passed along he continued 
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to note the topography, soil, trees, vegetation, farms, crops, and 
various phenomena of nature. His course led to Old Town, Mary- 
land, and Berkeley Springs, where he went into a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the street plan of the town, public buildings, homes, and 
especially of the improvements in progress at the great watering 
place and resort. He took time to describe the daily meetings held 
by the young and growing religious denomination, the Methodists. 

Martinsburg and Winchester received a passing mention. 
Thence, he passed on to cross the picturesque “Shannando” and 
over the Blue Ridge at Ashby’s Gap to Fauquier Courthouse (War- 
renton). On he rode to busy Falmouth with its warehouses, iron 
forges, arms makers, and Government-owned tobacco inspection 
warehouses. Across the Rappahannock in Fredericksburg, Vaughan 
found an active social life and met a future President of the United 
States, Colonel Monroe, during an hour spent at the town tavern. 

To Bowling Green, Hanover Courthouse, and to Richmond he 
rode. Here our traveler found a fast growing little city lately made 
the capital of Virginia (moved thither in 1779), with fine residences 
atop the hill, where also was the new brick statehouse, destined at 
a later day to be the Capitol of the Confederacy. The business dis- 
trict along the James River was just rebuilding after the burning of 
the tobacco warehouses, stores, factories, and business houses by 
the barbarous Benedict Arnold, become a British general during the 
late Revolution. 

Via Bottom Bridge, West Point, Byrd’s Tavern, all scenes of 
violent action during the recent war of the Revolution, rode Vaughan 
to the quaint, but declining, Williamsburg. Thence to Yorktown 
passed the observer, to view the scenes of the late siege that bagged 
the wily Cornwallis and clinched Washington’s claim to fame. 
Vaughan’s historical knowledge was slightly inaccurate, but he was 
too close to the events to see them clearly in perspective. 

Crossing York River to Gloucester Point, Vaughan traveled 
up to Port Royal “in Carol Line County,” and thence again to 
Fredericksburg. By Falmouth, Stafford Courthouse, Dumfries, 
Colchester, he arrived at the grand object of his journey, the home 
of Washington. One can only imagine Samuel Vaughan’s emotions 
as he approached, through the vista cut frcm the forest, the Mount 
Vernon estate at the height of its beauty and fertility under the 
hand of the master. 

Samuel Vaughan himself tells in his characteristic way the 
narrative of his visit to Mount Vernon. ] 



































he made the drawing hanging at Mount Vernon.] 
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The Journal continues : 

To General Washingtons or Mount Vernon** —— first 4 
mile a little hilly & except 4 small settlements, in wood land in the 
original State; the next 9 mile more level, through wood as before, 
soil a white clay & fine sand, rather stiff 


The Generals house is 96 feet by 32 upon an emminence with 
a piazza next the Patomack of like length 42 feet wide & 18 feet 
high. Between the house & the River is a Lawn about 100 yards 
broad; from thence declining to the River about 400 Yards on 
which is a hanging wood, but not seen from the house, from which 
the River appears to be very near, 7/8 of a mile over. but higher 
& lower much wider, & meanders in different directions. Maryland 
on the opposite side of the River, is variegated & in high cultivation. 
On each end of the house there are sections of semicurcular collon- 
ades to outhouses, from whence a street is formed on each side at 
right angles above 200 feet long in which are sundry houses for 
domesticks Tradesmen Workshops & c*. Before the front of the 
house (which has a Cupola in the center) there are lawns, sur- 
rounded with gravel walks 19 feet wide. with trees on each side 
the larger, for shade. outside the walks trees & shruberies. Parralel 
to each exterior side a Kitchen Gardens. with a stately hot house 
on one side. the exteriour side of the garden inclosed with a brick 
wall. vide a sketch. The General has near 12,000 Acres sur- 
rounding this delightful Mansion whereon are several Farms. five 
of which are kept under cultivation. under separate Negro over- 
seers, who every saturday night give an exact account of the Stock 
the increase, decrease, condition, work done &°. &c. the General 
breakfasts at 7 then mounts his horse & canters 6 days in the week 
to every one, a circuit of about 20 miles, inspecting & giving direc- 
tions for management [of] each & returns at two oClock. In good 
years he raises 10,000 bushels of wheat a like quantity of corn 
besides Oats barley rye buckwheat peas potatoes & breads horses 
Cattle mules & has 700 sheep, plants no tobacco. has an excellent 
grist mill on a creek supplied by various spring collected in a run 
of two miles, flower &c shiped on craft in the creek very near the 
River, has a fishery & a ferry. The General has 200 mouths to feed. 
makes most part of the cloathing & a considerable quantity of linnen 
made at home the General seldom goes out but on public busi- 
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ness, always making experiments The farms neat, kept perfectly 
clean & in prime order. keeps an excellent table, & is indisputably 
the best if not the only good farmer in the State 


[Concluded | 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


51 Vaughan was undoubtedly traveling the Old Greensburg Pike route, which was a 


natural thorofare in the early days and still is a beautiful highway. Greensburg 
Pike climbs the hill on the west side of Turtle Creek (which Vaughan calls 
“Mother Miers’s hill’) and runs on a very narrow hilltop in an approximately 
straight course for nearly four miles, to the ridge of ‘Wilkinsburg Hill,” 
lately Route 22. In present Wilkinsburg, the road crossed Nine Mile Run, 
which flows through Frick Park to the Monongahela. Vaughan seems to have 
taken this stream for a branch of Turtle Creek, not knowing that it flowed 
directly into the river. Any other route used at that time either would have 
run a much longer distance or would not have fulfilled the conditions of 
Vaughan's description. This is the only logical explanation, since he says he 
covered the distance from Turtle Creek to Pittsburgh in twelve miles. 

André Michaux, traveling the same road in 1796, describes in his journal 
this steep hill to be climbed. See R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Il, 
49. Captain Jonathan Heart, Journal of Capt. Jonathan Heart, C. W. Butter- 
field, editor (Albany, N.Y., 1885), 23 (October 11, 1785), marched his 
company from Myers’, in Turtle Creek, to the Bullock Pens, 6 miles; from the 
Bullock Pens to Fort Pitt, 6 miles; total 12 miles. 


52 The early road to Fort Pitt, which was originally the Forbes Road, combined with 


the Turtle Creek route somewhere just west of the Wilkinsburg-Pittsburgh 
City line. Potts’ Marching Map, previously referred to, shows the Forbes army 
road running along the watershed that is the Old Frankstown Road (roughly). 
The Turtle Creek route became used for all general travel east, and for that 
reason, it is shown on all original surveys, through what is now Wilkinsburg, 
as “The Great Road to Fort Pitt.” These original survey plats may be seen in 
the Land Office, Harrisburg, Pa., and have been fitted together in the 
Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, Pa. Dept. of Internal Affairs (Harris- 
burg 1914). Plats for Pittsburgh City, Wilkinsburg, and Wilkins Township, 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

That this Great Road was practically identical with present Penn Avenue 
in its course through Wilkinsburg, through East Liberty, to the descent of the 
hill to Butler Street, is proved by scaling and plotting this road upon a modern 
city map (also by bringing both maps to the same scale photographically). 
The line may swing a very short distance right or left of modern Penn Avenue, 
but one can consider them as practically identical. That it ran down the hill to 
follow the Allegheny River to the Point is attested by every journal. F. Cuming’s 
“Tour to the West,” in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, 75, calls atten- 
tion to the three mile view from the hill looking down along the fertile land 
sloping to the river, extending to Fort Pitt the last two miles along the river. 
Arthur Lee’s Journal, op. cit., 380, says, “About a mile from the fort you fall 
in with the Alleghany River...” 


53 This surprising representation of Fort Pitt as having only four bastions is easily 


explained by reference to Charles M. Stotz, “Defense in the Wilderness,” 
Drums in the Forest (Pittsburgh, 1958), 164-165. As there stated, the Ohio 
bastion, that nearest the confluence of the rivers, was almost completely carried 
away in the flood of 1763, and was never replaced thereafter. It had a much 
lower wall and stood on lower ground than the rest of the works, so that 
it never was a full-fledged bastion. Ibid., 159. During the siege of the fort, 
in the summer of 1763, a temporary wall was built across the angle on 
higher land, which was later completely closed off and the bastion abandoned. 
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We are of opinion that the renovation of the fortification during the Revolu- 
tion may have effected greater changes and simplification of the works, so 
that there would have been but four bastions with but four curtain walls. 
Mr. Stotz’s drawing, shown, ‘bid., 171, exhibits this same effect. Vaughan, not 
being a military man, portrayed the four bastion plan, but erred in drawing 
the fort square in form. 
James Kenny, in his journal, under date of November 11, 1761, stated, 
.(Fort Pitt) its four Squair.’’ He fell into the same error as Vaughan, 
we non-technical knowledge of the art of fortification. 

54 As to cost of construction, Neville B. Craig, in his History of Pittsburgh (Pitts- 
burgh, 1851), 86, and in The Olden Time, 1, 197, both quoting H. H. Bracken- 
ridge in the first number of The Pittsburgh Gazette, July 29, 1786, stated that 
the cost to the British crown was £60,000. Arhur Lee, indeed, op. cit., 385, 
stated £600; but this, as Craig agrees, must be a typographical error. Mr. Stotz, 
op. cit., 178, has made an interesting observation in figuring the cost in terms 
of present day construction costs, and estimates it at $358,000 (1958 values). 
The truth is that no separate account was kept, each officer and engineer 
settling his own accounts with the War Department. [bid., 178-179. 

55 Vaughan has reported this statement correctly, as reference to the original publica- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Gazette, in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, shows; 
but he was incorrect as to date. It was taken from the issue of June 2, 1787. 
There was none dated June 17th. 

56 Refer to note 72. 

7 ‘Found,’ meaning supplied with food and clothing, or either separately, is an 
expression not heard frequently today. In the rural areas a few years ago it 
was said that a worker was to receive a certain amount of wages per day 

“and found,” i.e., “fed.” 

58 A howitzer is a short, light cannon used to throw shells with a curved trajectory, 
not, however, with the high trajectory of mortar fire. The Pittsburgh Gazette 
for July 14, 1787, carried the following news item: The 4th instant, being the 
anniversary of American Independence, was announced by the salute of 13 
cannon. A number of gentlemen of this town, joined by some accidental 
travellers, met at the house of Messrs. Tannehills, where an elegant entertain- 
ment was prepared. After the cloth was removed, the following Toasts were 
drank, accompanied with a discharge of cannon to each, viz. (Follows a list 
of toasts. ) 

59 It is plain, from the context, that Vaughan refers to a point after crossing to the 
north side of the Allegheny River. The traveler, F. Cuming, passing down 
the river, in 1807, wrote: “Leaving the glass house on the left, we passed on 
the same hand Saw-mill run . . . we passed Robinson's point on the right 
with a fine level bottom. .. .” R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels (Cleve- 
land, 1904), IV, 92. Being, thus, opposite the mouth of Saw Mill Run, the 
location would have been above the present West End bridge. This was within 
the Reserve Tract of 3000 acres set aside by Act of Assembly, March 12, 1783. 
Smith, Laws of Pennsylvania, 11, 63. Vaughan here found three acres laid 
out for building prior to the Act of September 11, 1787, ordering a survey 
to lay out this tract in lots. [bid., II, 414. 

He was wrong, however, about the land’s not yet having been purchased. 
The Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1784, and the Treaty of Fort McIntosh, in 
1785, had purchased all of the remaining land in Pennsylvania and the southern 
half of Ohio. It was not safe for settlement until after Wayne's victory, in 1794. 

60 There was a Barton who had a farm on the Allegheny River and had an island, 
later called Sweeny’s Island. Evidently Barton did aot stay long, for, in 1795, 
application was made for the island in Sweeny’s name stating that he had 
lived there some years. No Burton has been located. Penn’a Archives, 3rd Ser., 
III, 469; L. H. Everts, History of Allegheny County, 171. 

61 Smoke Island was notorious as the place where the Indians tortured the prisoners 
taken at Braddock’s battle, the place where the Indians always encamped 
when coming to a parley or treaty at Fort Pitt. It lay on the north side of 
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the Allegheny at its junction with the Ohio. It was separated from the main- 
land by a narrow neck of water, merely a marsh at low water, and later filled 
in to form part of the railroad yards. In 1806, Henry Killbuck, the friendly 
Delaware chief, made application for and obtained Smoke Island upon which 
he was then living, ‘containing about 20 acres, opposite the town of Pitts- 
burg.” Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd ser., III, 472. Vaughan guessed wrongly as 
to acreage. 


62 Elliot's Island later became Brunot'’s Island. In the Book of Sales of Depreciation 


Lands, page 42, is this entry under date of March 12, 1790: Robert Elliott 
& Eli Williams, Assignees of Jchn Hamilton, apply for an Island in the river 
Ohio called “Chartiers Island’’ (commonly called Hamilton's Island) con- 
taining 136 acres and 21 perches. P’r resolve dated 17th Nov., 1788, & 18th 
Feb'y 1790. Patent was granted March 30, 1790. Patent Book 17, page 137, 
named “‘Chartiers or Hamilton.” 

In 1797, a French physician, Felix Brunot, who had practiced in Phila- 
delphia and Annapolis, Maryland, came to Pittsburgh after having served in 
the Revolution as a surgeon and on the staff of his foster brother, the Marquis 
de Lafayette. He was a distinguished physician and savant of the medical 
profession, and purchased the island that still bears his name from the original 
patentees. Here he built a charming mansion where he and his family dis- 
pensed gracious hospitality. Annie Clark Miller has given us a beautiful 
description of the farm, in WPHM, IX, 131. This was largely taken from 
F. Cuming’s “Sketch of a Tour to the Western Country,” printed in R. G. 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, 93. C.L. Slattery, Life of Felix Brunot, 
3-4; 6-7. The island was still called by Elliot's name when Vaughan passed. 


63 Chartier’s Creek is meant. Nearly all contemporary writers spelled the name in this 


way, since it more nearly approximated the French pronunciation, in which 
Ch is pronounced $4. Washington spelled it ‘“Shirtee’s” and “Shurtee’s.” J. C. 
Fitzpatrick, The Diaries of George Washington, 1, 413; II, 293. All of the 
country on the west side of the Ohio River to the state line was, after 1781, 
in Washington County. Allegheny County was erected, in 1788, only to the 
river, but the next year it was given that part west of the river which it 
now has. 

McKees Rocks, a famous landmark, need little description, although they 
have been largely quarried away. Huge oil storage tanks nestle close under 
the remnants of the towering rocks today. The overhanging “Rocks” termi- 
nated the hill on which it was originally intended to build the fort of the 
Ohio Company, taken by the French. To this hill, Colonel William Eyre rec- 
ommended removal of Fort Pitt, WPHM, X XVII, 45. 


64 Cow Island is called Davis Island today. Several applications were made for this 


island about 1795 and 1797, all of which state, as does Vaughan, that it is 
estimated to contain about 40 acres. A warrant to survey was obtained by 
William Brown on December 12, 1810, on which a survey was run in April, 
1815, thereby finding it to contain 23 acres and 149 perches, This was proba- 
bly all of the tillable land. A patent was issued to Brown on March 4, 1815, 
found in Book H, 14, page 53. 


65 This is the present Neville Island (Neville Township, Allegheny County). General 





William Irvine, commandant at Fort Pitt from October or November, 1781, 
to October, 1783, was rewarded, by the Act of Assembly, September 24, 1783, 
giving right of preemption to Montour’s Island in the Ohio River. Andrew 
Montour’s title to the island is doubtful, as the certificate in the Land Office, 
in Harrisburg, April, 1769, granted a tract of 300 acres “opposite to the Long 
Island.” However, he lived there and almost certainly died there prior to 
1775. C. A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911), I, 245-246. 
The grant to General Irvine was contested by Col. Charles Simms, of Virginia, 
assignee of a Major William Douglass, bearing a King’s Commission in 
Colonel Peter Schuyler’s Regiment of Foot, raised in New Jersey, in 1759; 
he was formerly a resident of Staten Island. This grant was held under the 
royal proclamation of 1763. Simms, the assignee, claimed title under the com- 
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pact, ratified 1780, between Virginia and Pennsylvania, guaranteeing property 
held under Virginia law in the territory conceded to belong to Pennsylvania. 
The U. S. Circuit Court held for Simms, and the case, being carried before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, it was held (1799) that “.. . rights which have been 
previously acquired under Virginia, in the territory relinquished to Pennsyl- 
vania, must, from the nature of the transaction, be expounded favorably for 
these rights, and so that titles, substantially good, should not, after a change 
of jurisdiction, be defeated or questioned for formal defects.’’ Reported in A. 
J. Dallas, Reports (New York, 1895), III, 424-456. 

It is interesting to note that General Irvine was granted 2000 acres of 
land at the mouth of Harbor Creek, on Lake Erie, by special Act of Assembly, 
March 28, 1799, in place of the Ohio River land of which he had been 
divested. General John Neville purchased the land after his Bower Hill house 
had been burned during the Whiskey Rebellion and after a brief residence in 
Pittsburgh. There he died July 29, 1803. See note 67. 

66 Vaughan attended the very new First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, not yet 
incorporated until, by Act of Assembly of September 29, 1787, nearly three 
months after his visit. Rev. Samuel Barr had come from the Presbytery of 
Newcastle, Delaware, to become pastor jointly of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Pittsburgh and of the “Bullock Pens” congregation, now Beulah 
Presbyterian Church. (It was called after the Bullock Pens on William Elliot's 
property, more than two miles away, since the whole neighborhood was so 
designated. See Capt. Heart’s Journal, op. cét., 24; Arthur Lee’s Journal, op. 
cit., 380; Patent Book 8, 380; Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, op. cit., 
Plat Nos. 9 and 10.) 

Rev. Mr. Barr's “dispute with Mr. Brackenridge on politicks” arose from 
Mr. Brackenridge’s views that the community was too small to support more 
than one church; that therefore, purely Presbyterian dogmas, beliefs, and desig- 
nations should be kept out of requirements for membership and public religious 
discussions; that ministers of all denominations be allowed to preach there, 
if approved by the elders. In other words, Brackenridge wished a community 
church. This led to charges and countercharges, which were reported in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette for March 17, June 16, and June 30, 1787; hence, the dis- 
pute was still (July 8) very heated and continuing in the minds of everyone 
in the little community. The political angle, here referred to, arose from 
the active opposition of Mr. Brackenridge to the Bill of Incorporation pending 
in the Assembly, for incorporation of the church by the Assembly, in the form 
in which it was later passed. The final result was the vindication of Rev. Mr. 
Barr by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church. The best exposé of the whole 
matter and litigation is found in Dr. William Wilson McKinny’s Early 
Pittsburgh Presbyterianism (Pittsburgh, 1938), 70-75. Another, though not 
so enlightening explanation, is in The Presbyterian Valley, edited by Doctor 
McKinny (Pittsburgh, 1960), chapter on “Upholding Moral Standards,” by 
Daniel J. Yolton, 82-83, citing Minutes of Redstone Presbytery; Minutes of 
Dunlap’s Creek Church Session; Rev. Joseph Smith’s Old Redstone; and 
Minutes of the Synod of Virginia in Winchester, for September 30, 1790. 

67 John Neville was descended from a landed Virginia family, his father having 
acquired large holdings and his mother being Ann Boroughs, a cousin of 
Lord Fairfax. John Neville settled on large farms near Winchester and was 
elected sheriff of Frederick County. Later he preempted large tracts of land 
on Chartiers Creek, now Washington County, Pennsylvania, then supposed 
to lie within Virginia. As a Virginia officer in Lord Dunmore’s War, he was 
allotted more land. He was in Braddock’s army at the famous battle and defeat. 
At the outset of the Revolution, Captain Neville was sent to command Fort 
Pitt and to put it in a state of defense against all enemies of American freedom. 
In November, 1776 he was promoted Lieutenant Colonel and ordered to take 
command of the 12th Virginia Regiment in New Jersey with Washington's 
army. He participated in some of the most hard-fought battles of the war: 
Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Germantown, was present at Valley Forge, 
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and served in the East during the remainder of the war. Thwaites and Kellogg, 
Revolution on the Upper Ohio (Madison, 1908), 22. Francis B. Heitman, 
Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army (Washington, 1914), 
412, sets forth his military record thus: 

(John Neville entered the Continental army as Lieutenant Colonel.) 

Lieutenant Colonel, 12th Virginia, 12th November, 1776; Colonel, 

8th Virginia, 11th December, 1777; transferred to 4th Virginia, 14th 

September, 1778; served to close of war; Breveted Brigadier General, 

30th September, 1783. 

After the war, Neville settled his family (he had married Winifred 
Oldham, of Virginia) on his extensive domains on Chartiers Creek and built 
Bower Hill, the house that was burned during the attack upon his property 
at the outset of the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. He had been appointed 
Inspector of Revenue, which brought the entire populace upon him. The 
course of the Whiskey Insurrection need not be retraced, but General Neville 
resided at Ferry and Water Street after that till the building of the mansion on 
the island that bears his name to this day. (Refer to note 65.) Annie Clark 
Miller (WPHM, IX, 132-133) has given a beautiful description of the gracious 
hospitality held forth at the old mansion in true English manor-house style. 
He died there in 1803 respected as the most prominent man of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding country. He served as a member of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania. Facts concerning this truly patriotic man may be found by 
reference to the Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 437; Neville B. 
Craig's History of Pittsburgh, op. cit., 228-231. 


68 This notice by Vaughan of prehistoric earthworks at this location in Allegheny 


County, Pennsylvania, is extremely interesting and unique, since it is the 
only mention of them found in any literature of the times. General John 
Neville’s Bower Hill mansion and contiguous part of his estate is presently 
occupied by the John J. Kane Hospital. 

We are indebted to the staff of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for a 
complete search of archeological material relating to Western Pennsylvania, 
also to Doctor James Swauger and Doctor Donald Dragoo of the Carnegie 
Museum for professional opinions relating to the above. 

It is difficult to understand why other contemporary persons should not 
have taken notice of remains of the huge dimensions that Vaughan has 
recorded. When we consider Vaughan’s attainments and position as Vice- 
President of the American Philosophical Society, his high standing in the 
estimation of Doctor Franklin, of Doctor Rush, and of Doctor Priestly, one 
cannot doubt his veracity. 

Indian artifacts of the later period have been found at Woodville, then 
Colonel Presley Neville’s estate, and on Gould's Hill, near Bridgeville. 


69 Colonel John Canon's origin and life prior to his coming to what is now 


Washington County are obscure. He settled on Chartiers Creek lands as early 
as 1773; and in 1774, was appointed one of the road reviewers of Augusta 
County, Virginia. He also was commissioned one of the Justices of the Peace 
of Augusta and Yohogania Counties. See “Minutes of the Court at Fort 
Dunmore” and “Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County,” Index, where 
are cited dozens of items relating to times John Canon served on the bench 
of the various courts. During the Revolution he was appointed Sub-Lieutenant 
of the County Militia. This carried with it the title of Colonel by which he 
was known thereafter. Boyd Crumrine, History of Washington County (Phila- 
delphia, 1882), 226, 601. 

After the formation of Washington County, Canon was appointed Justice 
of the Peace of that county, in 1784. In the meantime, he had acquired three 
tracts of land patented as “Abington,” “Mount Airy,” and * ‘Cannon Hill,” 
nearly 1200 acres in all. On parts of the two former he laid out, in 1787, the 
town of Canonsburg. In September, 1784, Washington wrote in his diary, 

lodged at Colo. Cannons on the Waters of Shurtees Creek—a kind 
hospitable Man; and sensible.” He then appointed Canon to collect the 
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rents from his Western tenantry. Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, 
op. cit., Il, 293. After this Canon visited Washington at Mount Vernon. 
Ibid., 11, 97. About 1781, he built a mill on Chartiers Creek, which did a 
prosperous business, sending boats to New Orleans loaded with his flour. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, May 15, 1790. 

Colonel Canon participated in the Whiskey Insurrection, being elected 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Meeting, and signing the resolutions and the call 
for the Braddock’s Field Meeting. He was also one of those present at the 
opening of the U. S. Mail, in the “Black Horse Tavern.”” Crumrine, op. cit., 
228. He made his peace with the Government and turned to matters of a 
higher nature in uniting with a group of men at Canonsburg to organize 
an academy, in 1794, for which Canon gave the ground and advanced the 
money to construct the first building. The academy was an outgrowth of the 
Latin school which had been started by Reverend John McMillan about 1780, 
and in which James Ross taught. The institution was granted a charter 
by Act of Assembly on January 15, 1802, as Jefferson College, which continued 
until 1865, when it was merged with Washington College to form Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College of today. John Canon died in 1798, his will made 
April 4, probated November 13, Washington County Will Book, No. 1, 367. 
It is a sad commentary upon the inconstancy of human nature that the body of 
so valuable a citizen has lain in an unmarked grave, which has been lost 
beyond identification. Blaine Ewing (Curator of Archives, W’. and J. College), 
Canonsburg Centennial Book (Canonsburg, 1902). 

Whether John Canon's origin was in Virginia or Pennsylvania is a moot 
question. A note, presumably Dr. Blaine Ewing's, in Washington and Jefferson 
College Collections, Archives No. V c_ 1, states: “William Findley, in his 
History of the Western Insurrection, gives Canon's birthplace as Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. It is to be remembered that Findley was a contemporary 
of Canon.” Many attempts have been made to show his origin in various 
counties of Virginia, but no citations are without discrepancies. 


70 The locality of the present county seat of Washington County was, in early times, 


Catfish’s Camp, from an Indian chief of that name who resided there. David 
Hoge, sheriff of Cumberland County, purchased three tracts of land from a 
Hunter family, in 1769, here. When Hoge’s two sons laid out a town on 
the site, in 1782, they called it Bassettown. The name was changed, in 1784, 
to Washington; and, in 1810, it was incorporated as a borough. The town’s 
situation at the intersection of the National Road, the Glade Road, and the 
Pittsburgh-Washington Road made it a thriving travel center. Sherman Day, 
Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, 664-668; William H. Egle, History of 
Pennsylvania, 1142-1144. 


71 Zephaniah Beall moved his family from Virginia to land on Fishpot and Plum 


Runs (now in Pike Run Township, Washington County) in 1774. He bought 
the interest of Robert Thornton, whatever title he may have had. This is at 
variance with Boyd Crumrine’s published account, History of Washington 
County (Philadelphia, 1882), 993, but the differences will be harmonized 
as we progress. A warrant for survey of this tract of 34914 acres was issued 
May 14, 1785, survey return dated May 30, 1785, and patent issued May 19, 
1789, to the warrantee under the name of “Clear Drinking.’’ Warrant was 
issued for survey of another adjacent, or nearby, tract of 3353/4 acres, March 
20, 1786. The 1785 date of warrant, in the absence of other information, 
prompted Crumrine’s surmise that Beall came there about 1785. The informa- 
tion of the 1774 date is on the authority of the son of Zephaniah Beall, Jr., 
who stated that his father was one year old at the time of settlement and that 
they came from Virginia. See Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd ser., XXVI, 526, 
537; also Patent Book 13, Page 41. Letter of J. O. Beall, May 21, 1903, to 
Boyd Crumrine, in Washington and Jefferson College Collections, Archives 
No. XV c 94. 

The grandson states that Zephaniah, Senior, married a Pritchard in 1768, 
before they came from Virginia, while Crumrine (op. cit., 768) states that 
the first wife was a daughter of James Crawford, of Fayette County. He had 
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two marriages, so it is obvious that the marriage with Crawford's daughter 
must have been the second. One son, Reasin Beall, became a general in the 
War of 1812 and served on General Harrison's staff. 

Crumrine's statement (/bid., 933), copied by other writers, that Zephaniah 
Beall, Senior, collaborated with Zephaniah, Junior, and two or three others in 
laying out the town of Beallsville, in 1819, is obviously impossible, because 
his will, made February 9, 1801, is recorded in Washington County Will 
Book No. 1, 431-432. This will was probated August 3, 1801, as recorded 
in Executors’ Account File Book No. 24, page 1804. Hence, he could not 
have been one of the founders of Beallsville, having died between the dates 
of making his will and the probating of it. 

The uncertainty of his death and burial seems to have been put at rest 
by his grandson's statement that “my Grand Father was Murdered on the lower 
Mississippi and the Cargo taken and also crew never heard of, cargo or crew, 
about 1795.” This date is obviously incorrect, and assuming that he was 
murdered, it must have occurred between February 9, and August 3, 1801. 

Judge Crumrine’s account, though containing some errors of fact, was 
published in 1882, and represents the best of available information at that 
date. The letter of J. O. Beall, found among the papers of Judge Crumrine 
in the Washington and Jefferson College Archives, was written in 1903, so 
that the historian came into possession of these facts twenty-one years after 
publication of his work. 

Where Zephaniah Beall attained the title of Colonel is a mystery, since 
the pension and Revolutionary records in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., have been thoroughly searched, and a written statement to the effect 
that no record was found is in possession of the author of this note. Also the 
Virginia records have yielded no information. 


72 This note by Vaughan is the only documentary evidence that for a brief time 


someone may have called the present Brownsville by the name of Fayette 
Town. His reference to “rising the hill came to the town” describes the loca- 
tion of Brownsville, which has always stood upon an elevated plain, laid out 
upon the land of the Browns, Thomas and Bazil, sons of Wendell Brown 
and brothers of Maunus and Adam. They were probably the earliest settlers 
of Fayette County, even preceding the Gists by several months. They had 
packed supplies to Washington’s little army at Fort Necessity. See James Veech, 
The Monongahela of Old (Pittsburgh, 1892—1910 edition), 79, 109-111. 
Day Historical Collections, op. cit., 341 ff. (See illustration, 341, of Browns- 
ville in 1843, with Bridgeport near the river, only Dunlap’s Creek separating 
the two villages.) Franklin Ellis, History of Fayette County, 421 ff. Colonel 
James Burd was sent, in 1759, to cut a road from Braddock’s road to the 
Monongahela. This he did and built Fort Burd on the precipitous hill over- 
looking the river just below the mouth of Dunlap’s Creek, not at the mouth 
of Redstone Creek, as many writers have stated, without a first-hand know!l- 
edge of the ground. Captain Harry Gordon, British army engineer, had blazed 
trees on this hill to mark the best situation for a fort. Lily Lee Nixon, James 
Burd, 72, 79. In his journal, Burd stated: “[September 22]. This morning 
I went to the river Monongahela, reconnoitred Redstone, & c., and concluded 
upon the place for the post, being a hill in the fork of the river Monongahela 
and Nemocalling’s cr. [Dunlap’s Creek], the best situation I could find.” 
Redstone Creek is at least a mile and a half below the site on the hill 
described. It is true that there were remains of prehistoric Indian fortifications 
upon the ridge of the hill, which the white men called “Redstone Old Fort,” 
and which lent its name to Burd’s fort, so that few called it Fort Burd. The 
true location of Burd’s fort was the point of the ridge upon which are today 
the junior high school building of Brownsville, “Bowman's Castle,” and a 
mortuary. The original survey plats of Brownsville show Fort Burd just below 
the mouth of Dunlap’s Creek, although they do not indicate the elevation of 
the spot. See Warrantee maps, State Land Office, Harrisburg. The course of 
Dunlap’s Creek was changed in the early part of the present century by filling 
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the bottom land to make way for the Snowden Plan in Brownsville’s business 
district. 


73 Present Uniontown, formerly Beesontown, was named for Henry Beeson, a Quaker 


from Berkeley County, Virginia, who, about 1770, bought the rights (prob- 
ably tomahawk rights) of an early settler, Thomas Douthet, who had come 
there three years previously. About 1774, Beeson built a mill and started to 
lay out a town on the tract named on the original survey plat “Mill Seat.’’ 
Alexander McClean, the distinguished surveyor (see note 74), laid out the 
lots for the county town when Fayette should be set up, taken from Westmore- 
land, in 1783. The name was in the process of change when Vaughan passed 
through. Franklin Ellis, History of Fayette County, op. cit., 279-280; Sherman 
Day, Historical Collections, op. cit., 339-340; William H. Egle, History of 
Pennsylvania, op. cit., 729. 


74 Alexander McClean, born in York County, Pennsylvania, c. 1742, was the young- 


est of seven brothers, all but one of whom (James) were surveyors. Archibald 
was the most noted brother. Samuel, Archibald, Moses and Alexander all 
were with Mason and Dixon when they ran their celebrated line, 1763-1767. 
During the next ten years Alexander surveyed all over the western country, 
becoming a Deputy Surveyor himself in 1772. 

He was a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1776 and was also 
a justice of the peace. In 1775 he was married near present Stoyestown and 
moved to the vicinity of Uniontown, which plot of Henry Beeson’s land he 
laid out for the future county town; and, in 1779, he moved to Uniontown 
adjacent to the courthouse. 

As quartermaster, McClean accompanied McIntosh’s expedition with 
Colonel Beeler’s Virginia militia regiment. “McIntosh Orderly Book," W PHM, 
XLIII, 167. He afterwards referred to “the fatigues of the most difficult 
campaign . . . and was a witness to both their sufferings and fortitudes.” 
Veech, Monongahela of Old, 132-133. In 1781, he was appointed one of the 
surveyors of the temporary Virginia-Pennsylvania line and, in 1784, of the 
final line. Penna. Colonial Records, XIII, 252, 335, 510, 519; Penna. Archives, 
ist ser., IX, 353, 402, 563, 566, 585, 588, 722; also see Dr. John Ewing's 
Journal in Penna. Archives, 6th ser., XIV, 11, 12, 13. In 1783, McClean was 
a representative to the Assembly that formed Fayette County and was ap- 
pointed, by the Supreme Executive Council, President Judge of Common Pleas 
and Orphans’ Court. He also became Prothonotary and Register and Recorder, 
which office he held from 1783 until 1834. In fact, this astonishing man 
held more offices than any other Western Pennsylvanian. After the opening 
of the land office, in 1784, McClean was appointed Deputy Surveyor General 
for all of Fayette County, and parts of Somerset, Westmoreland, Allegheny, 
Washington and Greene Counties. He held that office for Fayette until 1825. 

One of McClean’s greatest services was performed as surveyor of the 
first district of the Pennsylvania Depreciation Lands for Revolutionary vet- 
erans, completed by 1785. His district lay nearest the western boundary of 
the State, for which line he was appointed as one of the commissioners, with 
Colonel Andrew Porter, to run the survey in the summer of 1786. He had 
been appointed, in 1783, to the Board of Trustees of Dickinson College in 
Carlisle, Pa. Colonel McClean’s busy life came to an end in 1834. See James 
Veech, Monongahela of Old, 131, 137; Ellis, History of Fayette County, 363. 


75 Thomas Inks built a log tavern on Braddock's road about 1780. It was near Dead 


76 Thomas Fossit is the name as usually spelled. One writer used Faussett, but it 


Man’s Run, so called from a fatal quarrel between two brothers-in-law near 
the tavern. As Vaughan states it was about 214 miles west of Bradcock’s 
grave, it was located northwest of Chalk Hill, Thomas Inks, Jr., was born 
here in 1784, and lived in the same place many years, reaching the age of 
92 years. 

Another son of Thomas, George Inks, kept a tavern on the National 
Road, which he built in 1820, which eventually was called “the old Inks’ 
tavern”—not to be confused with the original. See Franklin Ellis, History of 
Fayette County, 831, 833, 835. 
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evidently sounded like Fossict to Vaughan, so that is the way he spelled it. 
This is Tom Fossit, who was supposed to have shot General Braddock. This 
was on his own word, but many people believed him. The story may be 
read in John S. Ritenour’s Old Tom Fossit (Pittsburgh, 1926), and James 
Hadden’s Sketch of Thomas Fausett (Uniontown, 1905). According to Ellis, 
op. cit., 831, Fossit was living, in 1783 on the old road at the junction of 
Dunlap’s Road (Burd’s Road) and Braddock’s Road. This was at Washington's 
Springs, one mile and a quarter north of the Summit. There he kept a tavern, 
but sold his holdings, in 1788, to one Isaac Phillips, who soon sold to John 
Slack, who held tavern until the road was closed. The name under which the 
tract was patented was ‘“Washington’s Springs,” “one hundred acres, more 
or less.’ He was said to have been 106 years of age when he died, in 1816. 
Ellis, op. cit., 834; James Veech, The Monongahela of Old (Pittsburgh, 1892- 
1910 edition), 72; James Hadden, Sketch of Thomas Fausett, op. cit., 24-26. 


77 The falls of the Youghiogheny (Ohiopyle Falls) form one of the most pictur- 


esque sights in the mountains of Pennsylvania. Washington, while reconnoiter- 
ing the river for possible water transportation for his provisions and baggage 
during his Fort Necessity expedition found the falls completely blocking 
navigation. ‘. . . at length, we came to a fall he reported, which continued 
rough, rocky, and scarcely passable, for two miles, and then fell, within the 
space of fifty yards, nearly forty feet perpendicular.” John C. Fitzpatrick, 
Writings of George Washington, 1, 52. Few white men had visited the falls 
prior to Vaughan’s visit, due to their extreme inaccessibility before the time 
of good roads and improved means of travel. 

In recent times, great interest in this romantic spot has been aroused 
by the Western Pennsylvania Conservancy's efforts to preserve this, among 
other areas of natural beauty and wild life. Funds, provided by the late 
Edgar J. Kaufmann and the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, 
plus a gift of a half mile of waterfront lands by the West Penn Power 
Company have saved from destruction the Ferncliff peninsula and the hill- 
sides forming the gorge. More recently the efforts of Mrs. Albert Fraser 
Keister to buy the interests of a large number of Keister heirs, and to present 
to the Conservancy the land forming the western shore of the river, have 
assured the complete preservation of this place of historic interest as well as 
of great natural beauty. 


78 John Askren paid taxes in Wharton Township, Fayette County, in 1786, but 


is not on the tax return for 1785; hence, it may be presumed that he came 
here between those years. Vaughan’s statement, however, that Askren was 
the best guide implies longer familiarity with the vicinity than Mr. Inks, 
who was probably there by 1780. 


79 An extensive search of all extant records has failed to find any reference to 


Salter’s Tavern or, indeed, a Salter family on Braddock’s road. 


80 Moses Hall seems to have been one of the most enterprising men with whom 


we have become acquainted through Vaughan. Franklin Ellis, op. cit., 607, 
says that Hal! is supposed to have come to Wharton Township (this part 
Henry Clay Township, after 1824) about 1785. He occasionally preached 
to his neighbors, although not a regular minister; and he kept a tavern which 
his son, Ephriam, continued after him, and grandson, Squire, also kept till 
the closing of the road. Moses Hall first appears on the Tax Returns of Whar- 
ton Township in 1785. Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd ser., XXII, 587, 639. 
The location of this tavern was ten miles from the Great Meadows, by 
Vaughan’s computation via a crooked and hilly road, thus just north of 
Markleysburg (9 miles from the last stop, Salter’s, which was one mile from 
the Great Meadows). In fact the run that crosses the old road just at this 
point is named Hall's Run for this family. The tavern, a large log structure, 
was torn down in 1865. Ellis, op. cit., 609. 


81 John Simkins of Allegany County, Maryland, was active in civic affairs in the 


county, as road committees, etc. Thomas Scharf, History of Western Maryland 
(Philadelphia, 1882), II, 1345. By the journal-letter of Samuel Allen, of New 
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London, Connecticut, printed in Hulbert’s Historic Highways of America, XII, 
70 and note 29, it is plain that Simkins’ tavern was at, or near, Braddock’s 
Bear Camp (Camp No. 6G). It is situated a half mile southeast of the point 
where the road crosses the Pennsylvania-Maryland State line. The child of 
Allen had died at Simkins’ place (see note 82); and after the burial, Allen 
wrote: “When we returned to the house I asked Mr. Simkins to give me his 
name & the name of the place he asked me the name of the child I told him 
he took his pen & ink & rote the following lines Alligany County Marriland 
July the 14th 1796 died John P. Allen at the house of John Simkins at 
atherways bear camplain broadaggs old road [otherwise Bear Camp in Brad- 
dock’s old road] half way between fort Cumberland & Uniontown.” 

Dr. William Wellford, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, with the army march- 
ing to suppress the Whiskey Insurrection, in 1794, places Simkins’ 18 
miles west of Tomlinson’s at the Little Meadows (see note 82, following). 
This is just on the location of Bear Camp by the old road. William and Mary 
College Quarterly, XI, 11. 

82 Jesse Tomlinson, often called Tumblestone (Washington called him Tumberson), 
seems to have been one of the three fortunate tavern owners on Braddock’s 
road, since it was located where it could also serve the new National High- 
way. The report, to Congress, of the commissioners who laid out the Cumber- 
land Road, December 30, 1806, specified that the road should run past 
Tomlinson’s. Refer to note 84, below. 

Washington, on September 10, 1784, wrote: “. . . lodged at Tumbersons 
at the little Meadows.” J. C. Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, Il, 
287. 

Tomlinson was evidently of a cruel and callous nature, as attest the 
feelings of the father of a very ill child at his tavern: “Mr. Tumblestone 
spoke in a very lite manner and sayes with a smile it will save you the 
trouble of carrying it any further if it does die.” (The child did die. See 
note 81, above.) Letter of Samuel Allen, Hulbert’s Historic Highways, op. cit., 
IT, 68. 

Tomlinson did a prosperous business and replaced his log tavern with 
a spacious stone inn, which served the turnpike as long as it was traveled 
by wagons and stages. 

The journal of Uriah Brown (1796), Maryland Historical Magazine, X, 
277, presents the following choice observation: “. . . thence 16 miles on this 
Grand Western Turnpike road on the Alleghany mountain to Tomlinson’s 
fed & dined $ 0.68-34 . . . The goodness of God must have been in Congress 
unknownst to them; when the[y] fell about to & Erected a Lane for the making 
of this great Turnpike road.” 

“A Diary Kept by Dr. William Wellford. . . During the March to Fort 
Pitt . . . to Suppress the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794,” William and Mary 
College Quarterly, XI, 10, contains the following: “Thursday, 23rd of Octr. 
. .. .The army proceeded this day to Tomlinson’s at the little Meadows, . 
the course of this day’s march led the Army over a thousand times ten thousand 
rocks, thro’ a dark, dreary part of the Mountains called the ‘Shades of Death,’ 
& by an almost continuous ascent to that rugged and elevated part of the 
Alleghany Mountains known by the epithet of the ‘back bone of America.’ ”’ 

It is worthy of note that Nicholas Cresswell, that rakish English loyalist 
Indian trader, under date of Wednesday, October 11, 1775, “lodged at Tum- 
blestones on top of the Allegany Mountain,” thus establishing that Tomlinson 
was there before the Revolution. A. G. Bradley, ed., The Journal of Nicholas 
Cresswell (New York, 1928), 124. 

83 Tickles was the same that Nicholas Cresswell, Journal, op. cit., 124, called 
“Tittle’s Tavern.’” From the distance given by Vaughan, it must have been 
near where the Braddock Road passed Georges Creek, about a mile and a 
half south of U. S. Route 40 in Frostburg, Maryland. Ibid., 62. 

84 Evan Gwinn’s, or Gwynn’s, was a well known early tavern that served both 
Braddock’s road and the Cumberland Road. It stood in the forks of the 
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roads, one leading in a southerly direction to Thomas Cresap’s and Winchester, 
the other over Wills Mountain, by Sandy Gap, to Fort Cumberland. The 
latter was the route of the main part of Braddock’s army and the Cumberland 
Road. “Captain Orme’s Journal,” in Winthrop Sargent, History of Braddock’ s 
Expedition (Philadelphia, 1856), 323-324; John K. Lacock, Braddock’s Road, 
op. cit., 7-8. The report of the Commissioners to lay out the Cumberland 
Road, Executive Document, 9th Congress, 2nd Session (1807), quoted in 
Thomas J. Scharf, History of Maryland, 11, 1328, and in Thomas B. Searight, 
The Old Pike (Uniontown, 1894), 31. Washington, Diaries, op. cit., 11, 287, 
recorded under date of September 10, 1784: “. . . dined at a Mr. Gwins at 
the Fork of the Roads leading to the old Town.” The Commissioners’ report 
calls it Gwynn’s Six Mile House. 

The tavern continued to serve travelers on the road till the National 
Pike was relocated to pass through the Wills Creek Narrows. Searight, op. cit., 
30-31; Lacock, op. cit., 10-12. 
the mouth of Wills Creek on the North Branch of the Potomac, the Ohio 
Company built a storehouse, in 1750. From there, Colonel Thomas Cresap 
and the Indian, Nemacolin, marked a path to the Forks of the Ohio, the 
following year, W. H. Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland (Washington, 
1873), 29. After the defeat of Washington's troops at the Great Meadows, in 
1754, the site at Wills Creek was fixed upon for the location of a fort to stop 
the advance of the French as well as incursions of the Indians. Colonel James 
Innes of South Carolina, with two companies of New York independent troops, 
later joined by an independent company of South Carolina under Captain 
Aeneas Mackay, marched to fortify this strategic spot. This first work was 
called Fort Pleasant. Maryland’s Governor, Horatio Sharpe, visiting the place 
in December, ordered a larger fort to be built higher on the same hill, over- 
looking the position already fortified, which was done in the winter of 1754- 
1755, and named Fort Cumberland, in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Captain-General of all of the British armies. This large fort covered the 
site now occupied by two fine churches and the Allegany County Courthouse 
above them. Ibid., 82-89. 

In the spring of 1762, Colonel William Eyre, British army engineer, re- 
ported to General Amherst that he found Fort Cumberland in ruins, one 
magazine having accidentally blown up, demolishing two curtain walls. 
W PHM, XXVII, 48. 

The land in “Walnut Bottom” near the fort was surveyed, in 1745, by 
Thomas Cresap for Governor Thomas Bladen, who sold it to George Mason, 
of Virginia, in 1756. In 1783, Mason sold the land to Thomas Beall, of Samuel, 
who laid it out in lots under the name of Washington Town, On petition of 
the inhabitants, the Act of Incorporation, in 1787, gave the town the name 
of the fort, and it since has been known as Cumberland. Ibid., 258; Scharf, 
History of Maryland, op. cit., 1372. 


86 Samuel Vaughan’s visit to Mount Vernon was fortunately timed so tl:at it nearly 


coincided (1787) with the completion of the new, elaborate Banquet Room 
which had been commenced as early as 1776, while the Commander-in-Chief 
was with the army at Cambridge. The magnificent Italian Marble mantel, 
which Vaughan had sent two years before, adorned (as it still does) the 
one wall of the architecturally distinguished room. D. S. Freeman, George 
Washington, V1, 5 n 22. Writing of its elegance, a connoisseur of historical 
architecture has called the Mount Vernon Banquet Room “‘one of the hand- 
somest rooms of the period. The Banquet Hall has a projecting chimney breast 
on the south wall flanked by two doorways, and on the north wall on axis 
with the fireplace is the great Palladian window. The mantel is a magnificent 
marble piece with free-standing Ionic columns supporting a frieze enriched 
with bas reliefs. It was the gift of Samuel Vaughan of London, and is the 
most elaborate of its period in the country. It is unique in having an inlaid 
marble mantel [hearth?]."" Thomas T. Waterman, The Mansions of Virginia 
(Chapel Hill, 1946), 294. Fine engravings of the fireplace are found, sbid., 
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292 and 293. A detailed description is given by Benson J. Lossing in Mount 
Vernon and Its Associations (Cincinnati, 1883), 185-188. 

Accompanying the chimney piece were three very handsomely decorated 
blue and gold porcelain vases from India. In the fall of 1785, Vaughan also 
had Samuel Vaughan, Jr., send a puncheon of rum from his Jamaican planta- 
tion. For all of these gifts Washington was grateful but embarrassed as his 
letter of November 30, 1785, expressed. Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, 
XXIX, 6-7; Lossing, Mount Vernon and Its Associations, op. cit., 188-189. 

87 Since part of Vaughan’s itinerary has been omitted, it will be interesting to 
note his accumulated mileages. In reaching Mount Vernon by the round- 
about route he traveled, he had covered 1070 miles of difficult roads. By the 
time he arrived at Philadelphia, he had accumulated 1437 miles. 
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The Liberty Line—The Legend of the Underground Railroad. By 
Larry Gara. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1961. 
Pp. 1x, 201. Index 195-201. $5.00.) 


This recent publication contains a minimum of direct informa- 
tion about western Pennsylvania. But there are several good reasons 
for its review in this magazine. The author is, by undergraduate 
education, a Pennsylvanian, and by position in Grove City College, 
a western Pennsylvanian. His subject is directly related to the 
emphasis now being given to the centennial of the great Civil War, 
and his work adds light to one or more articles and documents in 
the volumes of the WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL MAGAZINE. 

The Liberty Line is based upon extensive research. Time and 
distance are obvious features of the author’s extended preparation. 
With the small exception of some minor repetition the volume is 
not only well organized but artistically handled. And mastery of 
format in historical paraphernalia is everywhere seen. The pub- 
lisher is to be congratulated also, though a gentle criticism might 
suggest that one or more maps and several pictures would have 
added to the value as well as to the cost of the publication. 

Like much of the best historiographical scholarship of this cen- 
tury, this work of Mr. Gara is Alexandrian rather than Attic, that 
is to say, critical and interpretative rather than creative. 

As the subtitle indicates, it is partly the history of legend 
about a thing rather than the history of the thing itself. Its purport 
is undoubtedly corrective but it falls somewhat clearly into the 
anti-myth and anti-tradition category. And this prevalent category 
is none too distantly removed from earlier debunking. 

The author is seemingly very confident of his findings and 
presentation. In eight chapters dealing with half-a-dozen aspects 
of the subject, he presents fairly definite points of view and con- 
clusions. Among these may be observed very important items which 
may be thus summarized: the Underground Railroad was never 
well organized. That it was so organized is a legend, a myth, 
almost folklore. The role of abolitionists in this work was sporadic 
and minor. Quaker participation in this activity has been ex- 
aggerated. Free Negroes and runaways themselves played heroic 
roles. The extent of the fugitive slavery was slight. The famous 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was mainly political and constitutional 
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rather than regulatory. But as an emotional matter the so-called Un- 
derground Railroad promoted the irresistible conflict, the Civil War. 

Some readers may reject the conclusions of this book, but no 
one will find it uninteresting or unimportant. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania ALFRED P. JAMES 


From Trail Dust to Star Dust. By MarGAret GREER. (Danbury, 
Conn.: Danbury Printing Co., 1960. 120 pp. Illustrations, in- 
cluding a pictorial map of Johnstown. Index. $3.00. A six-color 
pictorial map, 30 by 23 inches, is available at $2.00.) 


The hand-lettered title of this book will undoubtedly be read 
“from frail dust to stav dust” without inspiring the reader to open 
it and find that it is a history of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Clarity 
and legibility are also sacrificed to fancy script on a reduced “Pic- 
torial Map” used as a frontispiece which is otherwise helpful to 
non-residents to understand many references in the text. If truth 
be told, some of the word pictures within are also not too clear. 
These and other criticisms should not discourage the reader who 
will find that this book will give an over-all history of a dynamic 
little city which deserves recognition in its own right, aside from 
its distinction as the site of one of the country’s greatest disasters. 

Johnstown, situated in the center of western Pennsylvania, lies 
in the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains on the line of passage 
through the Appalachians, which offered least resistance to those 
who would traverse them on foot, horse, water, or wheeled vehicle, 
going east or west. By reason of proximity to wood, coal and iron 
ore which the ingenuity of its early residents used to advantage on 
a water way developed by the state, it attained national prominence. 

The author did extensive research to present an interesting 
story which is not readily found in any other single book and she 
does this with the enthusiasm of a “booster.” Had she lived to 
supervise publication, the book would undoubtedly have profited 
by editorial revision. 

The chapters, which set Johnstown apart from cities of similar 
size, relate to (1) the rise of its iron and steel industry; (2) its 
strategical position on the system known as the Pennsylvania Canal, 
which eventually became the general route of the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad; and (3) the great flood of May 31, 1889. Many short 
chapters cover items of less importance. 

Johnstown is known among iron men as the “cradle of the steel- 
rail in this country.” The author names the men who were re- 
sponsible for various phases of its development in Johnstown (in 
general under the Cambria Iron Company). They include George 
S. King (with only brief mention of his partner, Dr. Peter Schoen- 
berger), who was the father of the iron industry in Johnstown; 
John Fritz, famed for the “3 high rolls” which permitted the return 
“pass” of a rail in the same device; William Kelly, claimant for the 
invention of the Bessemer process; Daniel J. Morrell, who adopted 
that process and used it for making rails; and George Fritz, brother 
of John, who is credited with many inventions on the “bloom- 
ing rolls.” The reader may get the impression that all the railroads 
of the West were equipped with Johnstown rails exclusively, but 
that would be a mistake. The author chooses to ignore the fact that 
due to faulty judgment of managers, the heads of practically every 
department of Cambria Iron, under Captain Bill Jones, deserted 
Johnstown to staff Carnegie’s new Bessemer plant, the Edgar 
Thomson, Their first rail was rolled late in 1875 and by the 
summer of 1878 their production exceeded that of Cambria. 

Twelve pages are devoted to the Pennsylvania Canal and the 
Portage Railroad which hauled the canal boats overland across the 
mountains in their journey between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
It was at Johnstown that passengers going East changed from the 
carrier, water, to the carrier, rail, for the section between Johnstown 
and Hollidaysburg. The construction of this “System” is regarded 
as the Commonwealth’s greatest engineering accomplishment. Boats, 
inclines and procedure are depicted and described. 

The Great Flood of 1889 and measures of relief are given 15 
pages. Description of essential events, as they developed, and tim- 
ing give an account of the flood which is basically correct. It is to 
the author’s credit that she does not mimimize the unprecedented 
rainfall and the extent of the flooding of the city (1-10 feet) prior 
to the break in the dam. She does a service in discrediting the story 
of the rider who was supposed to have spread the alarm, and ridi- 
cules the idea that the alarm would have been of value if it had 
been spread. She cannot, however, resist a flare for the dramatic 
when she has the river current pile bodies against the Stone 
Bridge when she means “wreckage, in which there were many 
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bodies,” and elsewhere she would have you believe that many people 
sought the hills because they feared the South Fork dam would break. 
This ignores the fact that they had repeatedly been subjected to 
false alarms about the reservoir. It would be more correct to say 
that “many families fearing the rising waters of the rivers fled to 
the hills, though a few may have given a thought to the dam.” There 
is plenty of evidence that those who had most to lose did not believe 
the dam at South Fork would break and if it did its force would be 
dissipated in its 15 mile course to the city. 

On page 100 the author conveys the impression that straw was 
an integral part of the construction of the South Fork dam. There 
is still sufficient evidence in view to impress any observer with the 
strength of that dam. It was an earth dam faced with riprap. It is 
a practice throughout the world to prevent the washing of soil by 
the use of straw, hemlock boughs, stumps and reed mats, especially 
in case of leakage. The dam did leak but it was not until an 
unprecedented rainfall caused the water to overflow the crest that 
the dam went out. In this connection and the subsequent loss of 
human life she calls it a sacrifice—‘‘sacrifice it was, to the whims 
of pleasure seekers and the negligent building of an insecure breast 
of the South Fork dam.” This may have been the belief of the 
author but is not necessarily fact. 

As recently as 1934 an engineer* of unquestioned integrity, who 
himself barely escaped death in that flood, returned and studied the 
dam and interviewed many responsible people, and who had before 
him all the data, had this to say: “There is no obvious or evident 
cause for the censure of any one for the failure of the reservoir 
except perhaps the original projectors of it in 1852.” He states 
elsewhere that the reservoir was constructed to furnish water for 
the Pennsylvania Canal “which contributed largely to the prosperity 
of Johnstown.” He states further, “The South Fork Club had a 
force of workmen to maintain the property in good condition and 
was zealous in its care of the reservoirs, applying all the usual 
remedies for leaks and keeping the spill way free from obstructions.” 

The outcome of all legal actions charging neglect brought against 
the management of the South Fork Club (owners of the dam), 
against the members, collectively and individually, and against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, would seem to confirm the statements of 
this engineer without question. 





* Report of A.L.A. Himmelwright, on file in this society. 
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This is an interesting little book which will appear in most 
libraries concerned with the history of Western Pennsylvania. There 
it will be used for reference but the residents of Johnstown and 
many others will find it entertaining reading for pleasure alone. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Rosert D. CHRISTIE 


Know Your Ancestors . .. A Guide to Genealogical Research. 
By ErHet W. Wittiams, Ph.D. (Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1960. Pp. 313. Bibliography, Dictionary of Terms 
and Abbreviations, Index. $4.50.) 


Genealogists, amateur or professional, will welcome with pro- 
found gratitude Know Your Ancestors, by Dr. Ethel W. Williams. 
It is a comprehensive, authoritative text, well organized, compiled 
and indexed. 

The collection of bibliography given throughout, shows ex- 
haustive research and is most valuable to all students and those 
engaged in genealogical work. 

The author, a teacher of Genealogical Research in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, took her training courses at American University and 
National Archives in Washington, D. C.; she has therefore an ex- 
cellent foundation. The instructors are actively engaged in the 
various fields of research on which they lecture. From this back- 
ground the author has developed her own lectures and methods and 
has now given them to the public through this volume. 

Dr. Williams presents an orderly arrangement from the intro- 
duction of the subject in her first chapter, step by step, in her 
instruction of assembling material, suggesting the student start with 
material gathered from relatives in documentary form or traditional. 
The information can be evaluated for the factual and for what can be 
proven. 

She continues on through charting the record, library research, 
public records, vital statistics, land records and church records. 
Through twenty-six chapters, she explains in great detail the pro- 
cedure of following ancestral trails. 

As she covers the states, she gives much information on their 
repositories of records. The accuracy of her work is most com- 
mendable. Those who work with Pennsylvania records will greatly 
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appreciate Chapter 20, “Keys to the Keystone State,” pages 206 
through 221. 

In her closing chapter, she asks, “What Is Research?” Her 
definition is well worth remembering, also her comments on the 
ethics of the profession of a Genealogist. 

Genealogists do deal with the past. A neighbor of a Virginia 
genealogist inquired of the lady’s maid as to the type of work her 
mistress did. The maid hesitated, then said, “I don’t rightly know; 
all I know is, she deals with the dead.” 

This, of course, is true, but genealogists also deal with human 
relations, as the author points out, and they have a moral responsibility 
to posterity to leave accurate and correct records and to find the 
truth. 

The volume, Know Your Ancestors, is a very valuable centri- 
bution to this field of research. In its many directives in method 
and in its voluminous bibliography, it is invaluable to amateurs as 
well as to those following the profession of genealogy. 


Pittsburgh HELEN Dixon BATEs 


The Urban Frontier: Rise of Western Cities 1790-1830. By RicHarp 
C. Wave. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Har- 
vard Historical Monographs, 41, 1959. Pp. 342. Bibliography 
and Index. $6.00.) 


Here is a book that should have been written years ago. Too 
long, far too long, students of Frontier History have heard only of 
the lawless, illiterate, the renegade refugees, and the savage fron- 
tiersmen. Even some historians of the Frontier often like to have 
us believe that these were the kind of people who spearheaded the 
western migrations for two hundred years. And if this was not 
enough, the movies and television have topped it off with the most 
nauseating, malicious concoction of untruths entitled “Westerns” 
ever perpetrated upon a long suffering public. It is time to set 
the record straight; and that is what Professor Wade has done. 
By assembling an amazing array of documents, memoirs, court rec- 
ords, newspaper and magazine articles which he uses as convincing 
evidence, he has presented a picture of life in the early cities of 
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Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, and St. Louis that 
can be found in no other study. 

Naturally, those who read this review will be most interested 
in our urban town of Pittsburgh. Observing the many natural ad- 
vantages of The Gateway City, the author says, “Here were all 
the classic requirements for a great city: water power, coal and 
iron, ready access to farm lands, and a market area of almost 
limitless extent.” 

By 1800 Pittsburgh’s population had increased fourfold, ap- 
proaching 1600. The town was described as “A place of great 
manufacturing ; indeed the greatest on the continent, or perhaps the 
greatest in the world.” Already Pittsburgh was being hailed as 
“The Birmingham of America.” Even the conservative Niles Reg- 
ister (Baltimore) predicted that Pittsburgh would become the greatest 
manufacturing town in the world. When a shift in power technology 
occurred—from water to steam—in the early 1800's, industries began 
to specialize. The assembling of raw materials and human skills 
in one place followed. These developments led to urbanization. 
New ordinances had to be enacted; city officials had to be elected, 
and police and fire departments established. 

But it was the social and cultural developments in Pittsburgh— 
and the same was true in other cities—that appealed to the author; 
and here he has blazed a new path in the Urban Frontier. Private 
schools, academies and libraries appeared early. Clubs and social 
organizations pioneered in adult education. Book stores stocked with 
Bibles, almanacs and primers helped to enlighten the townspeople. 
Pittsburgh, as other frontier towns, had its quota of lawyers, minis- 
ters, doctors and teachers (professors, as they were called). Next 
to these professional groups were shopkeepers, clerks, craftsmen 
and mechanics. Although there was a certain amount of class dis- 
tinction noted among frontier urbanites, there were organizations 
that drew the people together, such as schools, churches, lodges, civic 
organizations and the local theatrical groups. Newspapers offered 
a strong unifying agency. Interest in painting and music brought 
people from different classes together. 

The period following the close of the War of 1812 was marked 
by the inevitable boom and bust period in Pittsburgh as in other 
frontier towns. When the crash came in 1819 everyone had his 
own ideas as to its causes, and also the remedy for a speedy re- 
covery. Pittsburghers demanded a high tariff, less speculation, and 
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“hard, patient industry that will bring prosperity to all men.” Citi- 
zens in other frontier towns also had their own special remedies. 
In St. Louis, the Missouri Gazette advocated a “return to toil and 
thrift . . . Go back to work; live within your income—borrow 
less—banquet less—visit less—but work more.” 

The social, cultural, and economic developments in other urban 
communities—Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington and St. Louis—fol- 
lowed somewhat the same pattern as in Pittsburgh. Each boasted 
of its own particular advantage. Cincinnati, astride the “Great 
highways of travel and exchange,” and surrounded by the fertile 
farmlands of Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, would become “the mer- 
cantile heart of that vast hinterland.” Enterprising merchants and 
shipowners thrived. Cincinnati breweries processed 40,000 to 50,000 
bushels of barley grown on nearby farms (1815). A giant steam 
mill, rising 110 feet above the river, designed to grind 700 bushels 
of flour a week, and built at a cost of $120,000, was the showplace of 
Cincinnati. St. Louis had become the fur emporium of the frontier 
by 1818. Agents from all the Eastern cities, and from England and 
France, flocked to this frontier town to purchase furs for foreign 
trade. Louisville, like Pittsburgh and St. Louis, was also a river 
town and owed its economic growth to the coming of the steamboat. 

Social and cultural advances in all the frontier towns kept pace 
with the industrial and economic developments. They all boasted 
of their schools, churches, libraries, publishing houses, literary so- 
cieties and lyceums. Lexington laid claim to being “The Athens 
of the West,” while Cincinnati was hailed as “The Corinth of the 
West.” Socially, the families of merchants and businessmen topped 
the list. Journalists in Pittsburgh had one field day after another 
in satirizing the new rich “who were unable or unwilling to trace 
their ancestors back beyond the second generation.” If the records 
cited by the author give a representative picture, the upper classes 
lived in real luxury. In every frontier town there were elegant 
homes, staffed with a house full of servants, with gardeners and 
coachmen. The élite of Lexington rode in coaches valued at $10,000 
and $15,000. Skilled laborers were well paid. In Pittsburgh work- 
men were pictured as returning home at the end of the day’s work 
“loaded with turkeys, fowls, fat beef, and fresh butter for the family 
table.” But side by side were also the destitute who found their 
way to the poorhouse. 

By 1830 the population in all frontier towns had expanded be- 
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yond belief; commerce was thriving, and industries were flourishing. 
The socia! and cultural advances kept pace. Citizens in high society 
found their calendars filled. A leading socialite in Pittsburgh, find- 
ing it impossible to attend all the social functions to which she was 
invited, had carefully to choose the “more respectable ones.” A 
grandame in that city threw a party to show Philadelphians “what 
a real party is.” The daughters of the rich in Cincinnati and Lex- 
ington caused Mrs. Trollope and Timothy Flint to complain of the 
total uselessness of those “who never put their lilly hands to do- 
mestic drudgery.” 

As the frontier cities advanced toward maturity the City Fathers 
wrestled with the same problems, on a smaller scale, that exist in 
this mid-twentieth century. They insisted on more home rule, more 
power to levy taxes, more freedom in running their own affairs. 
All the while the urban communities were expanding their bound- 
aries, In Pittsburgh, Allegheny, Bayardstown, Lawrenceville, Birm- 
ingham, and East Liberty had swelled the local population to 22,000 
by 1830. Professional men were transferring their offices from 
their homes to downtown buildings. Similar changes were occurring 
in other frontier towns. By this date (1830) the urban frontier had 
taken the lead over the rural frontier in virtually everything. Cities 
had become the center of the West’s economic, industrial, social 
and cultural advances. Virtually every political leader from the 
frontier came from an urban center. Pittsburgh sent such notables 
as Walter Forward and Henry Baldwin to Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington. Cincinnati sent William Henry Harrison; Lexington sent 
Henry Clay to the United States Senate as early as 1806-07. At 
one time Missouri’s two U.S. Senators, and her one congressman 
and Governor came from St. Louis. The role of The Urban 
Frontier was predominant. Professor Wade concludes with the 
significant statement, that any future study of The West that limits 
itself only to the wilderness “tells but part of the story.” 


Professor Emeritus in History Joun W. OLIvER 
University of Pittsburgh 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Service Series Number 2' 


“LIST OF VOTES AT THE GENERAL ELECTION, HELD 


ON THE SECOND TUESDAY ON OCTOBER 1805” 


That is the title of a list of Pittsburgh names which constitutes 
what might be called a Directory of 1805. 
The manuscript lists were made available to the Society by 
The manuscripts came to Mrs. 
Craig through Mr. William Robinson, a cousin. 
The staff rearranged the names in alphabetic order for the great- 
er convenience of the reader. 


Mrs. Paul Craig née McGowan. 


List of votes at the General Election, held on the second Tues- 


day on October 1805. 





Names voted Names voted 
Abright, John Vv Bennett, William v 
Adams, Robert Tax Bleakney, William v 
Alford, John v Boggs, William v 
Anderson, Paul age Bolinger, Henry Vv 
Anderson, William v Boon, Isaac Tax 
Anderson, William Vv Borrett, William v 
Armstrong, Abraham Tax Boss, Robert Smith Vv 
Armstrong, William v Bracken, Thomas Vv 
Arthurs, James v Bradfield, Edward v 
Auld, Robert v Bradley, Philip v 
Baird, Thomas v Brannon, Patrick v 
Baldwin, Henry Vv Briseland, James v 
Banton, Mansfield Tax Brown, Arthur Vv 
Barclay, Abraham Tax Brown, William Tax 
Barclay, John Vv Byers, Henry v 
Barker, Abner v Calhoun, James Tax 
Barker, Jeremiah v Campbell, Charles v 
Barker, Joseph Vv Campbell, Loughlin Vv 
Barnwell, Mathew v Campbell, Nath! v 
Bates, Tarleton v Campbell, Robert Vv 
Bedford, Nath! Vv Carp, John Johnston Vv 
Beelen, Anthony Vv Carson, John Vv 
Bennett, Samuel Vv Cavit, Rich? age 





1 A new series inaugurated in June 1961. 





See Vol. 44, No. 2, 174. 
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Names voted Names voted 
Cecil, Charles v Evans, David v 
Cecil, William Vv Evans, Matthias v 
Cecil, William Jr. v Falkner, James age 
Charker, Philip Tax Farner, Michael Tax 
Clingan, James Tax Feris, John Vv 
Clow, James B. Vv Ferree, John Vv 
Clow, Robert I. v Ferree, Thomas v 
Cochran, George v Forward, Walter v 
Cochran, George of R? Vv Fosbrook, John Vv 
Cooper, James Vv Foster, Moses Vv 
Cooper, John Tax Fow‘er, Alex Vv 
Cornelius, Jessie Tax Fox, William v 
Cowan, William v Gazzam, William v 
Craig, Adam v Gibson, James Vv 
Craig, Charles Tax Gibson, Woolman Vv 
Craig, Daniel v Giffin, Robert Vv 
Craig, Isaac v Gilland, Philip Vv 
Cramer, Zadock Vv Gilmore, Isaac v 
Culbertson, Ralph Vv Gold, Joseph Tax 
Cunningham, William v Goodwin, Aaron Vv 
Darragh, Arch? v Gorden, Sam’l Vv 
Darragh, John v Gormley, John Vv 
Darragh, Neal v Governor, William Vv 
Davis, David v Goway, Edward Vv 
Davis, Joseph v Graham, William Vv 
Davis, William v Grant, James Tax 
Dawson, Daniel v Greenough, Thomas Vv 
Deal, Samuel v Gregg, Isaac v 
Deal, William age Haffey, Jacob v 
Declary, Peter v Hains, John age 
Denny, Ebenezer Vv Hancock, John v 
Dodds, James Vv Hancock, Rich? v 
Douglass, James v Hannon, John v 
Drevou, Anthony Vv Harbison, Joseph Tax 
Dunning, William Vv Hardy, James Vv 
Earle, William Vv Harlin, David Tax 
Eichbaum, William v Harmen, John age 
Enochs, Thomas age Harper, Joseph v 
Ensell, Edw4 v Harris, Joseph Vv 
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Names voted Names voted 
Harrison, James v Liggit, John v 
Harrison, John Tax Liggit, Thomas v 
Haslet, Henry Vv Lisgoe, Walter v 
Hastings, John v Little, John Vv 
Hays, William v Littleford, John D. Tax 
Heineberger, John Vv Logan, Francis v 
Henderson, Robert Vv McClintock, John Vv 
Herd, John Vv McClurg, Joseph v 
Herd, William Vv McCombs, John Vv 
Herr, Benjamin v McCord, Sam! Vv 
Herty, Andrew Tax McCroskey, Joshua v 
Hopkins, Benj. B. v McCullough, Joseph v 
Hubley, Samuel v McCullough, Joseph v 
Huston, Robert age McCune, William Vv 
Hutton, Isaiah Vv McDonald, Eneas Vv 
Ilger, Lewis Vv McDowell, John Vv 
Irish, Nathaniel v McEwen, Math’ Vv 
Irish, W™ B. Vv McGee, Robert Vv 
Irwin, Boyle Vv McGee, Samuel Vv 
Irwin, James Vv McGonigle, David Vv 
Irwin, John R. M. Vv McGonigle, George v 
Irwin, William v McGonigle, James age 
Jamison, And” v McGregory, John v 
Johnston, Alex Vv McHenry, Daniel Vv 
Johnston, Fergus v McIlwaine, John v 
Johnston, John Vv McKee, David Vv 
Jones, Samuel Vv McKee, Robert Vv 
Kellar, Daniel v McKeeham, David v 
Kelly, Hugh Vv McKeener, Alexander v 
Kelly, Thomas v McLaughlin, Alexander Vv 
Kerwin, James v McLeod, John Vv 
Kintner, Peter Vv MeNickle, Alex Vv 
Kinzer, Vallintine v Magee, Charles v 
Kirkpatrick, A. Vv Magee, Thomas v 
Knox, Robert v Magee, William age 
Knox, Robert Vv Magnier, Peter Vv 
Lake, James age Malony, Thomas Tax 
Lane, William Vv Marshall, John v 
Lewis, Thomas Vv Martin, William v 
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Names 


voted 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Names 


SEPTEMBER 


voted 





Mason, William 
Matthews, David 
Mercer, Samuel 
Merch, John Irwin 
Miller, Alex 
Miller, Jacob 
Miller, James 
Miller, John 
Miller, Michl 
Miller, Samuel 
Miniss, John 
Morgan, Thomas 
Morrison, James 
Morrow, Alex 
Morrow, Thomas 
Morrow, William 
Mountain, James 
Mowry, Peter 
Murphey, Timothy 
Neely, John 
Neville, Morgan 
Nevill*, Presley 
Newman, Owen 
Newman, Patrick 
Nixon, William 
OHara, James 
OHara, Philip 
Oliver, Joseph 
Ormsby, Oliver 
Osborn, Cap. John 
Patterson, John 
Patterson, Robert 
Peebles, Robert 
Peebles, Robert 
Perry, Henry 
Peters, Lewis 
Porter, William 


Porter, William Jr. 


Pratt, David 


Tax 
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Price, Moses 
Pride, David 
Ralston, William 
Rattle, James 
Reed, John 

Reed, Lewis 
Reed, Moses 
Reichard, Abraham 
Richards, Benj" 
Richardson, And’ 
Riddle, James 
Ridenhour, John 
Riggs, John 
Ritchey, James 
Roberts, Sam! 
Roberts, William 
Robertson, And¥ 


Robertson, And® Jr. 


Robinson, George 
Robinson, James 
Robinson, John 
Robinson, Rich4 
Roe, Thomas 
Roseburgh, John 


Roseburgh, John Jr. 


Ross, James 
Ross, James 
Russell, James 
Ryan, John 
Sample, William 
Sanderson, John 
Scaiff, Jeffery 
Scott, William 
Scull, John 
Semple, Robert 
Semple, Steel 
Shaw, Alex’ 
Shiras, George 
Shiras, William 


Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
v 
Vv 
Vv 


Tax 
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Names voted Names voted 
Simms, John ‘Trax Ward, Aaron age 
Simpson, Robert Vv Ward, John Vv 
Simrall, John v Ward, Timothy v 
Simrall, Joseph Vv Warner, Lewis Tax 
Small, Simon v [?] Watkins, Abraham v 
Smith, James Vv Watson, Robert Vv 
Smith, John Vv Watson, William Vv 
Snowden, Nath! Tax Watson, W™ S.C. Vv 
Spear, Alexander v Weidner, Henry v 
Spear, John Vv Welsh, William Vv 
Spencer, Robert v Whelan, James v 
Steele, Robert v Whelan, John Vv 
Stevenson, Geo. T.K. Vv Whitaker, Robert v 
Stevenson, James age White, Joseph v 
Steward, David v Wiley, Stephen v 
Steward, George v Wilkins, John v 
Stewart, Lazarus Vv Wilkins, John Jr. v 
Sturgeon, Jeremiah Vv Willoby, Andrew Vv 
Sutton, George Vv Willock, Alex v 
Sweetman, John Vv Willock, James v 
Swisher, Jonathan v Willock, Noble Vv 
Tannehill, T. A. Vv Wills, Alexander Vv 
Tannehill, Walter Vv Wills, James Vv 
Taylor, John v Wills, James Jr. v 
Taylor, Levi v Wills, John Vv 
Taylor, Robert D. Tax Wilson, Benjamin Vv 
Thaw, John v Wilson, Thomas Vv 
Torrence, William v Wise, John age 
Tucker, James Vv Wolf, Henry Vv 
Tudor, Electious Tax Woods, William Vv 
Turner, George Tax Wrenshall, John v 
Updegraff, Abner Vv Wusthoff, William V 
Vandavert, Paul Vv Young, James v 
Vandevert, Peter v 





We do hereby Certify That the above is a true & Correct List 
of those persons who voted at the General Election held at Pittsburgh 
in and for the Borough of Pittsburgh on the 8" day of October 1805. 


L. Stewart 
Alex. Johnston iz }Clerks 
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Curiosity led the staff to make a little investigation as to 
parties, candidates and issues involved in this 1805 election which 
brought out a veritable “who’s who” of Pittsburghers. 

According to Pittsburgh papers of that time constitutional re- 
vision was the main issue. 

The Commonwealth, a Democratic-Republican Pittsburgh paper 
whose motto was “Virtue, Liberty and Independence,” gave full 
coverage to the election. The issue of October 5 gave their party’s 
ticket as follows: 

Governor—Simon Snyder, of Northumberland 

Congress—Samuel Smith, of Erie 

Senator—James Martin, of Allegheny 

Assembly—Francis McClure, of Allegheny 

Abner Lacock, of Beaver 
James Mechlin, of Butler 
Commissioners—William Marks, Jun’r 
William McCully 

The issue of October 12, 1805, gave “Returns of the Election 
for Allegheny County.” The full list of candidates as given on 
October 12 was: 


Governor Congress Senate Assembly Commissioners 
Snyder Smith Martin McClure Marks 
McKean O’Hara Ewalt Lacock McCully 
Trish Mechlin Sample 
Terree McClure 
Carothers 
McBride 
Robinson 


The Commonwealth commented, “Those printed in Jtclicks are 
the apostate and federal candidates.” The article which follows 
this comment is bitterly partisan. 

Apparently the Democratic-Republicans of Allegheny County 
did not fare too well in this election as Martin was their only 
winning candidate. 

What of the political views of the Commonwealth? 

Dr. Russell J. Ferguson in his Early Western Pennsylvania 
Politics, page 188, says “ . . . the Commonwealth was established 
in Pittsburgh on June 24, 1805 by Ephriam Pentland, a Democratic 
Republican and a future son-in-law of Abner Lacock, who was later 
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elected to the United States Senate. The young editor used his 
paper to further the cause of constitutional revision . . . Undoubtedly 
young Pentland was prevailed upon by Lacock and other radical 
Republicans to provide a journal that would aid the cause of Snyder 
in the convention because in 1805 the Tree of Liberty, as well as 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, was supporting McKean and the Consti- 
tution.” 


A BOAT TRIP ON THE UPPER MONONGAHELA RIVER 
Saturday, July 15, 1961 


C. W. W. ELKIN 


Remembering the success of the boat trip to Kittanning by the 
Allegheny River (1957) and the trip of last year down the Ohio 
River to Beaver, on the pleasure boat Chaperon, it was only natural 
that many members of the Historical Society expressed a desire for 
a similar trip up the Monongahela River. Such a trip was taken 
on Saturday, July 15, 1961, by about 185 members and friends, 
most of whom travelled by three buses from the Historical Society 
building to Brownsville, whence the trip was continued on the 
Chaperon up the Monongahela River beyond Rices Landing where 
the return trip was begun, ending at Pittsburgh about 9 P.M. 
Generous lunches and dinners were served expeditiously during the 
trip. The weather was ideal and no casualties were reported to the 
attending physician and nurse. 

En route to Brownsville via Washington, Pennsylvania, Di- 
rector Christie and architectural historian James D. Van Trump 
called attention to important sites such as Fort Pitt at the Point, 
the Hill Church, founded by the Reverend John McMillan whose 
grave and the events that happened in this locality are well marked 
at this church. The Reverend Mr. Wilson preached there until a 
very short time before his famous son, Woodrow Wilson, was born 
(1856). This church is a variant of the Georgian type of archi- 
tecture of the 1830’s. In this locality was founded the Jefferson 
and the Washington Academies later united to form Washington and 
Jefferson College. The little log “College” of Jefferson Academy 
still stands in Canonsburg despite the many attempts of Alumni of 
W. and J. College to remove it to their campus. 
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In Washington Mr. Christie pointed out the various buildings 
of W. and J. College and the Le Moyne House, near which Dr. 
Le Moyne established the first crematory in the United States. The 
Le Moyne home is now used by the Washington County Historical 
Society. En route to Washington Mr. Van Trump drew attention 
to the architecture of such buildings as the “Octagonal Barn” (Route 
19), the rectory of the Episcopal Church, the Romanesque type of 
the Presbyterian Church, and other buildings of local interest. 

From Washington to Brownsville the course of the Old Na- 
tional Pike (Route 40) was followed through beautiful hills and 
valleys. Its original purpose was to connect the waters of the 
Atlantic with the Ohio River. In 1822 it was extended through 
Washington to Wheeling; over it travelled many noted persons on 
their way to and from Washington, D. C. At a few places, mile- 
posts still stand, and some old taverns and three toll houses outline 
the course of the National Road. 

At Brownsville, the site of “Old Fort Redstone,” unfortunately 
there was not sufficient time to tour this historic town, where such 
noted persons as James G. Blaine, John Brashear, Attorney-General 
Philander Chase Knox and Jacob Bowman spent their early days, 
and where two of the Washington family are buried in the Episcopal 
Cemetery. 

The Monongahela River is one of the few well-known rivers 
that flow north. Its course is through a beautiful valley, with few 
towns of appreciable size, but through a region that furnishes much 
of the coal for the iron industry. Towns passed were Ten Mile 
Creek, Millsboro and Rices Landing. 

On the way the Chaperon passed through two locks and the 
passengers saw several bridges and ferries which crossed the river. 
The river is yellow and without fish on account of high acidity of 
the water. While the Monongahela furnishes only one-fifth of the 
water volume to the Ohio, its tonnage is much greater than that of 
the Allegheny River, serving as it does the rich coal fields of Greene 
County and West Virginia. 

The Upper Monongahela River is an historic part of our great 
river system seldom seen in present day river travel. This trip 
therefore was doubly pleasant to members of the Historical Society 
and their friends. 





Si 
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PASSAGE THROUGH A SOUTHWEST LANDSCAPE 
A Brief Comment on the Historical Society Tour 
James D. VAn TrRuMP 


On Saturday, 15 July, the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania made its eighteenth annual summer tour in the form of a 
boat ride up the Monongahela River from Brownsville to a point 
below Dam No. 7—a round trip of about sixty miles. Although 
some members used their own cars for the first part of the trip, 
others took the buses provided for them, which traveled via Route 
19 to Washington, Pennsylvania, and then by Route 40 (the old 
National Pike) to the point of embarkation. 

This reporter, who, with Mr. Robert D. Christie, rode in the 
third bus, took turns with him in commenting on the architectural 
and historical features of the landscape. Route 19 roars down 
through the near urban suburbs, passing the modish wedding-cake 
tower of the new (1960) Westminster Presbyterian Church and the 
ever newer fields of split-levels. Beyond the encroaching tentacles 
of the metropolis, if one keeps a sharp eye out, he can descry a 
few ancient landmarks stranded along the highway like shipwrecks 

the weather-beaten octagonal barn of the old Wiley farm, 
looking rather like a ghost castle among an inferno of tormented 
trees, the sunken peace of the Chartiers (Hill) Presbyterian Church 
and its vernal graveyard. The modern super-highway is the enemy 
of historical contemplation—one is carried along the wide road like 
a whirlwind and, through a haze of speed, one can meditate but 
briefly on assorted relics of the past. 

Route 40, begun in 1811, was the first large road-building 
enterprise instituted by the Federal Government. In its period of 
early importance it carried an enormous volume of traffic, and, 
after a period of disuse and decay in the late nineteenth century, 
it does so once again. The Society buses joined the modern caval- 
cade of motor transport at Washington, traveling eastward. The 
road, unfortunately, is doing its best to become a great super- 
highway, but enough is left of the old Pike for the modern traveler 
to conjure up, without too much effort, visions of a bygone time. 
On this stretch of the Pike are still to be found two handsome stone 
inns—the Hill Tavern (now the Century Inn) built in 1794 at 
Scenery Hill and the Krepps hostelry (1822-1830) at Malden—both 
relics of a long procession of such establishments that used to line 
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the road. These rugged structures have an elemental, primitive 
quality that is nearly related to the hills on which they stand. And 
always on the long hill-top stretches, one seems to be attended by 
the glitter and the jingle of mail coaches, the ponderous creaking of 
Conestoga wagons and the clatter of horses’ hooves on a ghostly 
stone roadbed. 

Brownsville, which at one time in the early nineteenth century 
was considered by some as a potential rival to Pittsburgh, is one of 
the most fascinating places in eastern America, although it is not 
widely known. Here Route 40 winds down into the Monongahela 
valley and crosses the river, only to squeeze itself into the narrow 
business district, crossing an iron bridge of 1839 (the earliest west 
of the Allegheny Mountains), before leaping up the eastward hills 
where a considerable portion of the town is perched. On these 
heights, church towers and the romantic decaying bulk of Bowman’s 
Castle, wrapt in memories of the past, dream in the summer air... 

Below the heavy girders of the river bridge and over against 
the ominous pylons of a new high-level bridge for Route 40, some 
185 members of the Society and their friends embarked on the 
excursion boat Chaperon—a large pleasure barge of three decks, 
pushed by a river steamer. At 11:30 a.m., under a copper sun and 
an ambiguous sky, the boat left the landing place and entered the 
locks of the Brownsville Dam (No. 5). After passing through the 
locks, one caught a glimpse, high on a hill, of the elegant Georgian 
facade of the Dorsey House (c. 1787) blindly facing out toward the 
wide valley, through a green, decaying silence. It is a sad comment 
on western Pennsylvania’s indifference to its architectural past, that 
so handsome a house should remain in such a neglected state. 

Above Brownsville, the Monongahela uncoils like a heavy dun- 
colored snake among the humped, green hills. With the slow, soft 
motion of the boat, one was prepared for certain amenities of vista 
along the banks, but this is the land where coal was once king and 
every reach of the river presented always the same half-ruined 
mining towns with their blind-eyed “patch” houses and their un- 
kempt coal-tipples. One contemporary note was signaled by a 
charming white mid-Victorian farmhouse, re-christened the River- 
side Boatel—possibly the name, at least, augurs a new building- 
type. Lunch was eaten and later dinner, from the Chaperon’s well- 
stocked cafeteria and the boat docked at Brownsville at 7:00 p.m., 
after a short trip down the river below Dam No. 5. Just before the 
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towers of the town came in sight again, one saw a man in clown 
costume, scarlet and purple, dancing with a bathing girl on a 
desolate beach fringed with willows. This seemed a properly festive 
as well as a fantastic farewell footnote to Brownsville which is, in 
itself, the city of a dream. 

Under a chromatic sunset the passengers disembarked, to meet 
again their cars and buses, by which they retraced their route through 
the luminous dusk to Pittsburgh. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association on October 20 and 21, 1961, at the George Washington 
Hotel, Washington, Pennsylvania, promises to be an exceptionally 
interesting meeting. 

The dinner speaker on Friday evening, as announced by Dr. J. 
Cutler Andrews, chairman of the program committee, will be Dr. 
Leonard Labaree of Yale, editor of the Benjamin Franklin papers. 


His subject is, ““Franklin’s Efforts for the Defense of Pennsylvania, 
1754-1757.” Among other excellent features of the program is the 
Friday afternoon discussion on “Historical Institutions of Washing- 
ton County” which might be of special interest to members of the 
Historical Society. 

Washington and Jefferson College is sponsoring the meeting. 
The public is invited. 





